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Lectures. 


US EUM LECTURES. 

Mr. BANISTER Fier Ee. 5. Ripa. outher of & ‘A 

itect tl mparative 2 

F ‘University txtension Lact ares on ler AN ery ITEOTURE,’ 
anuary 

+S cae at the yioroRtA AND ALBERT ‘MOSEUM, which 

inson MONDAY, Janus 5 P. includes Eight Lectures on 

GLIs. sr RENAISSANCE, BLIZABRTHAN. JAUOBEAN, and 


GEORG -—™ are illustrated by special Lantern-Slides and Mode 
and the Museum Exhibits are visited. — particulars from T. 
HON. 8EC., 10, Woburn Square, London 








Soricties. 
+ to MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
January 7, 1914, at the LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C., at 11 a.m. and 2 P.M. 

liam. ‘The Setting Out of Certain Easy Cubics,’ by Mr. R. W. K. 
EDWARDS. ‘Practical Mathematics at School,’ by Prof. J. E. A. 
STEGGALL. ‘The Public Schools Committee’s Report.’ 

2p.m. BUSINESS MEETING 2.30 p.m. ‘The Use of Mathe- 
matics,’ by Sir GEORGE GREENBILL. ‘Graphs and their Uses,’ by 
Mr. G. 8ST. L. CARSON. ‘Principia Atmospherica,’ by Dr. W. N. 
SHAW, F.R.8., Director of the Meteorological Uffice. Tea. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. — 

Training for Home or Colonies. Colle; ao See 000 acres. Vet. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding an Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 





FyPucaTION (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


tis). 

ame ww hs a of ENGLIS Is and Coen mrey SCHOOLS, 
and of AR olV & SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS. 

Sent (free 4 oo e) Parents on_rec eipt of nom re by 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL, ee & FAWCETT, ool Agents. 


tablished 1833.) 
34, Bedford Street, oun Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W., English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers. Chaperones, Com- 
ions, Secretaries, ao Introduced for Home and Abroad, 
on application (perso al ov b letter) wah oe a rm ri} 
mal or etter), stating requirements. 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent nt 3627" ” ~ 











Situations Vacant. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF. LIVERPOOL. 
ACULTY OF ART 
cna OF MODERN HISTORY. 


The Soanell fastpe eugtenttons Dor Seis Chats. Salary 6007. Duties 
to begin OCTOBER 1, 1914. Aupitoations, together with the names 
of three persons to whom reference may be made and (if the 





Exhibitions. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF WM. 
PICTURES AND DRAWINGS 
are published by 
FREDK. HOLLYER, 
9, Pembroke Square, Kensington, W 
On view daily. 
List on application. 


BLAKE’S 





HE SOUTH POLE EXHIBITION. 
CAPTAIN poorer EXPEDITION. illustrated in 150 ‘‘ Won- 
derful Pictures” by H. G. PONTING. ‘‘ The mos o Interesting pinste, 
hs in the word Also (last ween Pictures in THEN AND 
A FA R.W.S, and Mtehines by 
F. BRANGWYN... 7 FINE “ART SOCIETY. 148, New Bond Street. 





so desires) twelve copies of testimonials, should be for- 
warded to the undersigned on or before FEBRUARY 15, 1914. 
Original documeute shod id not be tremereet, Women are eligible for 
any office in the University. IWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Principal—ALEX. HILL, M.A. M.D. F.R.O.8. poe Master of 
Downing College, Cambridge, 

Applications are invited for the following pos 

PROFESSOR OF THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES, stipend 3002. 

LECTURER IN GERMAN, stipend 160 

LECTURER IN MATHEMATIOS, A. end 160; 

All officers of the College are entitled to the benefits of the 
Superannuation and Insurance scheme for Universities. 

Applications, with or without testimonials, to be sent to THE 
REGISTRAR. 








ANCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The Committee invite applications for the post of ggg OF 
EDUCATIUN ; commencing salary 1,000/. per annum ms of 
application may be obtained from THE ACOUUNTANT, Bducation 

ces, and must be returned—on or before MONDAY, January 26, 
1914—to THE CHAIRMAN OF THE Bide te COMMITTEK, 
Manche Canvassing members of 





Gdurational. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
KiNe@’Ss COLLEG E, 


COMPLETE cocacns of STUDY are arranged in the arg | 
Faculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students m 
also join for any of the pam ond without taking the complete ‘aa 
— ities for researc 
ACULTY of ARTS. acluding Secondary crn Training 
Der restating oiees. and Oriental Studies. 
are, 8. 


LA 

FACULTY of SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Pivisien. (b) Medical 

Science Division, (c) Bacteriological and Public Health Department. 
Lt ie CULTY of ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and ? Electrical 


Engineerin 
*y full 1 information apply THE SECRETARY, King’s College, 
Strand, Loudon, W.C 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
rs e? 3 COLLEG KE 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. ADAMSON: 
BA ., Professor of Education (Head of the Deyartenenth, 
Psychology—W. BROWN, M.A., 
The Course, which ——— Practical Work in eendther Schools, 
extends over one a Eoee noing in OOTOBER or 
JANUARY It is suitable "for those ‘who are p preparing to take the 


‘The fee in for = ae. if paid in advance, or Eight Guineas per 
Term (Three Terms in the year). TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 20. each 
for One Year, tenable from September 30, 1914. are offered to suitable 
Candidates (Men) who are Graduates of a British University. 
qnertication should be made to Prof. ADAMSUN, Kings ‘College, 

tran 








RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL 
ENGINEERING. — Principal, J. W 


M.I.Mech.E.—The NEW COURSE MME 
New Students should attend at the School on = 


DAY, January 7. 
previous day, between 19 a.m. and | p.m., for Examination.— 
torwarded x. application to REGISTRAR, School ‘of 


Engi . 


flices, — negate 
the Committee, directly or indirec tly, ie ‘strictly prohibited. 
December 24, 1913. 


APPOINTMENT OF TWO _ ENGLISH 
MISTRESSES TO THE TRANSVAAL. 





The Education Department of the Transvaal requires ENGLISH 
MISTRESS KS for the GIKLS’ HIGH SCHOOLS at PRETURIA and 
JOHANNESBURG 

The appointments are to Grade A of the Transvaal Classification for 
fy dy pias and the salaries are 3301., rising by annual increments of 
1 

The qaatiiiantivne required for Grade A posts are 

(1) University Degree, or other evidence of the necessary academic 
qualifications ; an 

) The Transvaal Teachers’ Second Class _ Centteate or other 
evidence of the necessary p 

(3) Four years’ experience, of which half at py mast have been 

ned in Secondary Schools. 

As the teachers may be called upon to assume general direction of 
| ad teaching of English in the Schools, it is essential that they should 

have had extensive and successful teaching experience. Candidates 
with qualifications in Phonetics and Elocution will be preferred. 

Candid —« ae submit their applications in covers marked 
. SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London, rt THE SEORE- 
TARY, Scotch Education Department, Whit: . London, 8.W. 
The candidate selected for Johannesbucg will > required to take up 
duty as soon as can conveniently be arranged, and the candidate 
selected for Pretoria on or about APKIL 10, 1914. 








OF LONDON 


The London County Council invites s apettentione Se for the position of 
PA MISTRESS at the COU ONDARY SCHOOL 
KENTISH TOWN, to devote half her time to teaching Gymnastics 
and a and haif her time to general subjects, with possibly some 


never 


jerman. 

Salary 1201., rising to 1801. by annual increments of 67. 

Appli ications | must be - forms to obtained, with particulars of 
the a ntment, by sending a stam: addressed foolscap envelope 
toT EDUCATION OF ndon re A Council, Educa- 
tion Offices, Victoria Kmbankment, to whom they must be 
returned by 11 a.m. on THURSDAY, January 15, 1914. very com- 
munication must be marked * H. 4" on the e velope. 

ing. ys directly or indirectly, will te. hela to be a dis- 
who is a relative of a 
member of the | Advisory Sub-Committee of the School will be eligible 


men 
LAURENCE GOMME, Olerk of the Tepeen County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
December 24, 1913. 








EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY: 
‘onducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Litt. (London): 
of a refined home. jucation on the principle 

& sound mind in a sound body. SL s for Examination i 


oe a) = German a speci: Large grounds; high 





OYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. — RE- 
QUIRED in ee Library a LADY TYPIST having a com- 
t sneeecee © of o n Lap guage extent 
inch). --3 d Library ‘A ssociation Clas: 


Salary 721. A 
Colonial Institute, W.C., 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








ALTHAMSTOW HIGHER EDUCATION 
OMMITT 
EV ENING onanee. 
a ATER TOP lis FEA TER OF, SPM fs 


8. Remuneration at = rate of 10s. per Evening of about 
Two +¥ urs. 


Send full perticulers of eualifcstions at once, also stating the 


Evenings free D EY, Clerk to ame Commit 
2, Tower ae Hoe Street Bridge, Walthamstow nan 








Miscellaneous. 


A (London) wishes SCHOLASTIC or 
« LITERARY WORK. Has done some Research work. 
History, Literature, Classics. Experienced. jood testimonials and 
references.— Box 2011, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Museum. Experience. Testimonials.—N. M., Box 1995, 
Athensum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


LITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Mueem and elsewhere on 











testimonials. Type-writing.—A. B., Box 1062, een = 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chabeary Lane, London, K.C. 





NVALID GENTLEMAN WANTED.—Certifi- 
cated Nurse's (married) home. West-End experience and testi 
monials. Every care. Beautiful, healthy country; seven miles from 
-_ MO, one taken.—Mrs. CAMPION, Lynton, Victoria Road, 
abridge. 





RARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
Specimens PURCHASED st the BRST MARKET PRICES hee 
Cash.—_SPINK & 80 

Piccadilly, tay 


Ltd., Dalle to BM. th > King 1ned ta 
N, edallis e 1 
(close to Pic Circus — 








Agents. 


wigosd iy abe Publishers and so Bestedt. 


Authors’ A 
A UTHORS’ MSS. 
prices. 
ticulars of How to to Write tal Maleable 


Fiction’ free. _caupurmok garage: A 
Street, W.C. Tel. 1648 Gerrard. a 


HE AUTHORS’ J ALLIANCE are 
sider and place MSS. for early ney 

all kiuds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 





“4 = hay work 





Sales by Auction. 


Books and Manuscripts, including a Library removed 
Srom Cavendish Place, W., and Other Properties. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL} AUCTION, 
their House, 47, Leice -0., EARLY IN 
JANUARY, BOOKS AND MANUSORIPT including ithe above 
ibrary, comprising Standard Works in ae of L 
First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray,  Rnbnng Surtees, &c.— books 
Travel and Bis, Brive ilinseeed Bose. een eee 
an xtra-illustra » &e., fi 

ticulars of which w wi 1 be duly announced. laa, 








GTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 


TUESDAY next, January 6, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. , CHIN 8 
AND JAPANESE PORCELAIN, CLOISONNE WARE, &.—a 
Collection of Silver Votive Offerings from Peru—Shrunk Head and 
Pottery from Peru—Preserved Head from North America—Persian 
and Burmese Wood Carvings, &c.—Mahdi Rel: ional Collection of 
Roman Glass—Coins and Medals, &c. 


On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catal on licati 








Miscellaneous Books. 
MM ESSES. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUC JON, at their Room, 115, © 


WEDNESD January 7, and Two Fol llowing zie ba sh 1 Selo 
M BORELANEOUS BOOKS, including a 8 

Personages, Uriginal Edition, 4 vols.—Karlom and ezzotint 
Portraits, old morocco ~ The Costume a sana. Saree, Russ! 
China, &., Coloured Views ‘of Paris, b ‘estard, 

ks with Coloured Plates—Hen: — rete toa 17th Century 
Jarpets— Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 4 
ols., First Editions—Burton’s Arabian N’ Nights, wth 's 
Hlustrations, 12 vols.—Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, with 

in, 1847-8, and other First Kditions—a Collection 
Contemporary Pamphlets relating | to the Dies 7 Revolution—Curious 


Books in 8 and 8 Century Literature— 
ranting to Essex—MS8. Naval Signal Book {1 whale ea 
To be viewed and Catalogues had, 

































































A large 
including Poetry and the Ae ae irst Editions 
Famous Lu thors—Manuscripte—Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGU BS 
Geasaull tion. 





AGG 58 BRO 8S, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
BEaLane} Hy RARE AND veLzanLs BOOKS, 
INTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
esnenuane sent post free to all ane of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘* Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





payvis & ORIOLI, Antiquarian Booksellers, 
24, Museum Street, London, W — Early Printed Books — Kare 
Italian Literature—Karly clentific 7 Medical Works - Books on 
et <\soteme—Oie aod Rare Bn qra vings, &c.—CATALOGO ES 

its of wants solicited 


free ication. Collections of Books 
and Bing le Works of 1 purchased for cas. 


OOKS. — ALL OUT-OF- PRINT and RARE 





Please ean 
Ao exchangi tyr ble Books for others selected 
from my various sk. , icularly want 
it free. — oe k'3 Gress Kookshop, John > Street, 
irming! b becose Peerage 10 910, pew. 158.— ro r- 
om, by Amphlett, Kea, and Bagnail, new, 5s. 6d., published 21s. 


POOKs. —CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and 

INTERFSTING BOUKS, tans Selections from several well- 

braries, post free. stomers’ lists of desiderata solicited.— 

R. ATKINSON, pA eens Road, Forest Hill, London; Tele- 
phone 1642 syder hi 


CATALOGUE No. 60.—Drawings, valent 
BUOKS — Engravings after Turner and —_- 
pe Ktchings by Kuskin, Palmer, &c. — Illustrated 
rom the Kelmscott and Doves Presses—Works b; = 
Ronin, 7, os sixpence.—WM. WAKD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond. Surrey 








(Classified Advertisements continued p. 22.) 








MODERN DECORATIVE ART. 


THE ASHNUR GALERIE, 
211, Boulevard Raspail, Paris, 


Begs to announce its 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
MODERN DECORATIVE ART. 

MODERN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE. 
Eoglish and American Lending Library. 








Visitez la LIBRAIRIE SERGENT 
Set bis PL. DELA SORBONNE, PARIS, V. 
LISEZ son 


BOUQUINISTE DE LA SORBONNE 


_ Tous les chefs d’ceuvre et curiosites littéraires. 
R gratuit t. CATALOGUE sur demande. 


J 


Spécialité de “ JEUNE LITTERATURE.” 




















IMPRIMERIES D’ART ET DE PUBLICITS. 
G. VENDEL et C* 


Téléphone : Nord-50-92—24, Rue de Meaux, 
Paris, 











and art it has a glorious history; that its sons 
have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and 
that its politics have still a strong strain of 
conservative Imperialism. Old as it is, ‘ Black- 
wood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old- 
fashioned, because it represents and appeals 
to all that is best in the undying genius of the 
race.’?—TIMES, Feb. 1, 1913. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


M) « BLACKWOOD’ 


“THE MOST 
BRILLIANT REMAINS 
OF OUR Mf WITHOUT A 
MAGAZINES.” | RIVAL.” 
JANUARY contains 





French Civil and Military Aviation 
in 1913. By T. F. FARMAN. 


The Lady in the Blue Veil. 


By A. M. Scott-MONCRIEFF. 


Beaten Tracts. 

The New Road. 
Chatham. 

From the Outposts :— 


Hans across the Border 
By Lieut.-Col. @. F. MacMunN, D.S.O. 


The Passing of Mogul Mackenzie. 


By ARTHUR HuNT CHUTE. 


A Muse in Danger. 
General Sir Alexander Taylor, G.C.B. 


By Major-General G. K. Scort-MONCRIEFF, 
.B. C.LE. 


Musings without Method :— 


A New Kind of Poetry—The Government's Great 
Achievement. 


By NEIL MUNRO. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA says :— 


“Not to read ‘Blackwood’ in these 
days is to miss incomparably the most 
literary and the most interesting of 
the monthly magazines.”’ 


THE ATHEN UUM No. 4497, Jan. 3, 1914 
Catalagues. *** Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the THE 
: British Empire—a monthly reminder that its 
ee DOOKSRLLER LA e235 * L, boundaries are world-wide; that it has been NINETEENTH CENTU RY 
77, Charing Road, London, W.C, a f our 
ee ee 7 won and kept by the public-school pluck o 
stock of, Gid an < se Sie [sere soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literature, AND AFTER 


For JANUARY commences a New Volume, 
and contains Contributions by 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 


The Constitution in Suspense, 


D. C. LATHBURY. 


Compromise or Dissolution. 
Sir HARRY H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. 
K.C.B Germany and Alsace-Lorraine- 


The late Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart. 


Recollections of the War of 1870 and the Commune. 


Major-General 
Sir WILLIAM G. KNOX, K.C.B. 


1914—The Sword of Peace. 


Lieut.-Colonel ALSAGER POLLOCK. 


Our Perishing Army. 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 

Eight New Love Letters of Jane Welsh. 
J. W. ROBERTSON-SCOTT ‘2, 


Tiberius Gracchus and his poe 


Mrs. ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. 


Woman and Morality. 


The Rey. CYRIL W. EMMET. 


The Teaching of the Historic Christ: our Know- 
ledge of it and its Interpretation. 


FRANCIS McCULLAGH. 


Portugal: the Nightmare Republic. 


STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. 


The Irish Gentry. 


Sir ERNEST CLARKE. 


David Garrick and Junius, 


DARRELL FIGGIS. Some Recent Poetry. 
JOHN HOWARD McFADDEN. 


A Layman’s Views on Medical Research. 


S. M. MITRA. 


South Africa and the British Taxpayer: A British 
Indian View. 


Admiral the Hon. 


The Channel Tunnel Once More. 
London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd.,5, New St. Square. 


Sir EDMUND R. FREMANTLE, G.C.B. 



























Son bureau technique 
de 
Publicite 


étudie gratuitement 
toute question 























The French Advertisements in this number have 
been collected by 


F. SANT’ ANDREA, & 
1, RUE LOUIS MORARD, PARIS, 149, 


who devotes himself to obtainin ublicity for foreign 
journals, and inserts advertionnente fn all French pa 

Gratuitous information given on all questions of Artistic 
and Literary Property. 


Address, FRANCOIS SANT’ ANDREA, 





at, rue Louis Morard, Paris, 14¢, 





CORNHILLI 


For JANUARY. One Shilling. 
Contents. 


THE EARLIEST POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNIN 
two unpublished poems). By Bertram Dobell. 7 


THE LOST TRIBES. By George A. Birmingham. 
MISS GASKELL. By Bishop Welldon. 
AE BLYTHE YULE NICHT. By Jane H. Findlater. 


AGREAT UNPROFESSIONAL SOLDIER: Gen adsworth. 
By Gen. Sir Neville G. Lyttelton, G.C.B. mete 


THE M®N HEMMED IN BY THE SPEARS. 
By Bishop 


JACK AND JILL: a Theme with Variations. By C. A. Vince. 
GRAND-AUNTS. By W. M. Letts. 
Tay LAW 4 THE LOST GOLF BALL. By His Honour 


SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS: N. 
Sir Hears { learing Jordan. By 


SPRAGGE'S CANYON. By Horace A. Vachell. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & 00., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. JANUARY, 1914. 
EIGHT YEARS OF LIBERAL IMPERIALISM. 


THE URBAN LAND POLICY. By 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S LATIN. AMERICAN age ne 


M 
THE TYRANNY IN PORTUGAL. nilip atooe 
THE “NEW WAY” OF PLAYING SHAKESPEARE 


By 
SYNDICALISM AND THE LABOUR siTt vartin. 
H 
THE TESTIMONY OF JOSEPHUS TO JESUS CHRIST. 


PROPERTY AND SOCIETY. By J. 
AMBASSADORS AND ATTACHES. 
THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


CHRISTMAS IN ROME. 
THE MODERN GREEK AND HIS ay oy ae 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





Price 28. 6d. net. 

By sir Edward T. Cook. 
. G. Chancellor, M.P. 
by Philip Gibbs. 
Scott-James. 
Harley. 
Prof. W. Emery Barnes, D.D. 
E. G. de Montmorency. 


By T. H. 8. Escott. 


y Prof. Foster Watson. 
By Dr. Giovanni Piol. 


y Prof. Albert 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. ah ye om 


























Insurance Companies. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 
(Temporary Address, 126, CHANCERY LANE, W.C.) 


CHIEF 71 and 72, ies William Street, E.C. 
114, Cannon Street, 
LONDON BRANCHES } 5." Cornhill, E.C. (Marine). 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED .............. £29,500,000 
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READ THE GREAT FRENCH WEEKLY 





A Single Number 
Oo fr. 50 











L'OPINION 





One Year’s Subscription 
30 fr. 








Journal de la Semaine 


PARAISSANT TOUS LES SAMEDIS 


W’OPINION, 


position among other French publications ; 


modelled on English weekly papers, has rapidly taken an exceptionally high 
it has become the favourite 


in the most select Political, 


Literary, and Artistic circles, as one can ever be sure of finding reliable information, careful editing, 
and thorough independence in its columns. 


Articles signed by Maurice Colrat, André Lichtenberger, 


Jean 


de Pierrefeu, Ernest-Charles, 


Jacques Bardoux, Raymond Guasco, Georges Rozet, and other writers of renown will be found to 


be substantial and varied. 


of to-day, which became so celebrated. 


world, was conceived by WOPINION. 


We think that owing to its high 


English literary circles. 


morality and modern 


style 


Agathon opened in its columns his famous inquiry on the young French 
The ‘Collége d’Athlétes ”’ 


of Rheims, known all over the 


it can be recommended to 


To obtain a free specimen of this interesting paper write to 
M. MOREAU, Administrateur, 4, rue Chauveau-Lagarde, Paris. 











LART:DECORATIF 


REVUE oe zART-ANCIEN 4 2224 
VIE-ARTISTIQUE: MODERNE 


DIRECTEUR : FERNAND ROCHES 








ADMINISTRATION « REDACTION 
4a.RUE LE GOFF. PARIS (v) 
TELEPHONE 305-02 











PRIX DE L’ABONNEMENT: Etranger, Un an, 


L’ART DECORATIF | 


la plus richement illustrée, est la plus vivante des 
Comme l’indique son sous-titre: | 
“Revue de Art ancien et de la Vie artistique | 
ce n’en est pas moins une revue qui | 
s’occupe de toutes les questions d’art 4 l’ordre | 


‘EUGENE FIGUIERE & Ce 


revues d'art. 
moderne,”’ 


du jour, qu’il s’agisse d’art pur ou d’art appliqué, 
d'art ancien ou d’art contemporain. 

Depuis 1911, ‘L’ART DECORATIF’ consacre une 
Chronique illustrée aux grandes Ventes de l’Hotel 
Drouot avec mention des prix d’adjudication. 


‘L’°ART DECORATIF’ est la revue qui réserve, A 
cété de l’art plastique, la plus large place 4 l’art 
du Meuble. 


Chaque semestre de ‘L’ART DECORATIF’ forme 
un magnifique volume de plus de 300 pages 
renfermant plus de 300 illustrations. 


‘ART DECORATIF’ publie dans chacun de ses | 


GALERIE VILDRAC 


numéros une ou plusieurs planches hors texte en 
couleurs susceptibles d’étre encadrées. 


28 fr. 


ENYVOI GRATUIT D’UN NUMERO SPECIMEN AUX PERSONNES DISPOSEES A S’ABONNER. 
‘L ART DECORATIF’ a notamment publié, avec une riche illustration, des études sur : 
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Maillol, E. Cross, Denis, J. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


BY VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 


My Life with the Eskimo. 


By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 17s. net. 
Daily Telegraph. — ‘“‘Mr. Stefdnsson’s 
volume will be found absorbingly interesting. 
It is certainly one of the most fascinating, as 
it is assuredly one of the most valuable of 
recent works of travel.” 





Theodore Roosevelt, An Auto- 
biography. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘* A book of absorbing 
interest and of real importance. This is 
truly a volume of infinite variety, of which 
it is impossible for a review to do more than 
skirt the fringes. One may say with perfect 
confidence that it brings its author into 
nearer acquaintance and stronger regard.” 





Poems of Arthur Hugh 


Clough. With an Introduction by 


CHARLES WHIBLEY, anda Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Ballades of Theodore 


de Banville. Translated into English 
Verse by ARCHIBALD T. STRONG of 
the Middle Temple, Author of ‘ Sonnets 
and Songs,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


Collected Poems. By NEWMAN 
HOWARD. Including ‘ Kiartan the 
Icelander,’ ‘Savonarola,’ ‘ Constantine 
the Great,’ ‘The Guanches: an Idy]l,’ 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Observer.—‘‘ It is an honour for Mr. New- 
man Howard to have his work brought out 
in Macmillan’s famous Uniform Edition of 
the Poets. It sets a hall-mark upon his 
work.” 


Hungary’s Fight for Na- 


tional Existence; or, the 
History of the Great Uprising led 
by Francis Rakoczi Il., 1703-1711. 
By. LADISLAS BARON HENGEL- 
MULLER. With Prefaces by Mr. 
JAMES BRYCE and Mr. THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT. With Map.  8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘‘ An important work by a dis- 
tinguished writer, who from his long 
experience as Austrian Ambassador in 
Washington is singularly fitted to instruct 
the English-speaking public on the history 
of the Magyar nation.” 


PART VII. (CONCLUDING THE WORK) JUST 
PUBLISHED. 


The Golden Bough. 4 Sstuay 
in Magic and Religion. By J. 


G. 
FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D. Litt.D. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 


PART VII. 


Balder the Beautiful. 
The Fire-Festivals of Europe and 
the Doctrine of the External Soul. 
In 2 vols. 20s. net. 





The Last Discourse and 


Prayer of Our Lord. A Study 
of St. John XIV.-XVII. By the 
Rev. Prof. H. B. SWETE, D.D. icon 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





R. ROGER ET F. CHERNOVIZ, Editeurs 
99, boulevard Raspail, PARIS, VI‘ arr. 


TOME DEUXIEME (D—K) VIENNENT DE PARAITRE: 
Dictionnaire critique et documentaire des 


PEINTRES 


Dessinateurs, Graveurs et Sculpteurs de tous les temps et de tous les pays 
Sous la direction de E. BENEZIT 


Trois forts volumes in-8° raisin, tire sur papier des papeteries du Marais et sur caract>re neuf fondu spécialement 
pour ray avec nombreuses illustrations hors texte sur papier couché, d’aprés les maitres, contenant : 

1° La biographie de chaque artiste ; 2° la liste de ses ceuvres dans tous les mus¢ées du monde, édifices publics, etc. ; 
8° la liste de ses wuvres dans les grandes collections mondiales ; 4° les ceuvres parues dans les salons, expositions «les 
beaux-arts des différents pays ; 5° le prix atteint par ses ceuvres dans les ventes publiques; 69 un dictionnaire des 
wer ie et marques des collections particuliéres, la signature des principaux artistes, etc. 

NDITIONS ACTUELLES DE LA SOUSCRIPTION :—L’ouvrage complet broché : 80 fr., payables 4 la ice; 
tion des tomes ‘ “ II, le tome III devant étre remis gratuitement broché (ou relié moyennant 5 fr.) aux sousc ip 
teurs. ane rvolume. Le tome III. paraitre tres ) probablement en 1914. 

A L’ACH vei ENT DE L’OUVRAGE, le prix sera porté & 100 fr. 


GUIDES PRA TIQUES DE LAMA ies ET DU COLLECTIONNEUR * DART 
EMILE BAYARD, Peintre- einiienne ‘Inspecteur au Ministére des Beaux-Arts 


L'ART DE RECONNAITRE LA CERAMIQUE 
TERRE CUITE, FAIENCE, PORCELAINE, GRES, etc. 


Avec leurs marques et monogrammes et 207 illustrations 
Un volume in-18 jésus de 480 pages. dont 120 pages de marques et monogrammes avec double table alphabetique : 
Broché, 5 fr.; relié toile souple, tirage -~ deux couleurs, fers spéciaux, 6 fr. 


L'ART DE RECONNAITRE LES FRAUDES 


Un volume in-18 jésus avec nombreuses illustrations, broché, 5 fr. ; relié 6 fr. 
Paraitront successivement dans la méme collection des ‘*‘ Guides de ’ Amateur et du Collectionneur d’Art”’ : 

IIL. L’art de reconnaitre les dentelles et les broderies.—IV. L’art de reconnaitre les tapisseries, tapis, etc.—\V. L’art 
de reconnaitre les vitraux et les émaux.—VI. L’art de reconnaitre les gravures.—VII. L’art de reconnaitre les écoles de 
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The Golden Bough. Third Edition.—Part 
VIL. Balder the Beautiful, the Fire- 
Festivals of Europe and the Doctrine of 
the External Soul. By J. G. Frazer. 
2 vols. (Macmillan & Co., 20/ net.) 


Ave Maria! With these words—repre- 
senting the burden of the Angelus, which 
to-day the church bells of Ariccia whisper 
over the woods of Nemi, where once the 
death and resurrection of a divine per- 
sonage of cruder type were bloodily 
enacted—is brought to its close the final 
chapter of the new ‘Golden Bough’ ; 
and we may almost overhear in the pious 
exclamation that sigh of thankfulness with 
which its author must have laid down 
his trusty pen. Not that he would here- 
with claim to be granted an honourable 
discharge—rude donari—at the hands of 
his audience, which is to say, of the whole 
literary world. 

““T am hopeful that I may not now be 
taking a final leave of my indulgent readers, 
but that, as I am sensible of little abate- 
ment in my bodily strength, and of none in 
my ardour for study, they will bear with 
me yet a while if I should attempt to enter- 
tain them with fresh subjects of laughter 
and tears drawn from the comedy and the 
tragedy of man’s endless quest after happi- 
ness and truth.” 


It is no stumbling and broken-winded 
athlete who struggles home in this 
Marathon race, but a champion in 
full training who, as soon as he has 
broken the tape, strolls placidly off 
to enter for the next event. Such 
tirelessness is surely the greatest gift of 
the gods; and we may be certain that it 





is vouchsafed to none but those rare 
spirits who, identifying self wholly with 
some noble and enduring work, are thereby 
themselves made noble and enduring. 

In this final instalment, which cor- 
responds to the fourth chapter of the 
previous edition, we are brought directly 
to grips with the problem which gives its 
title to the whole work. The Golden 
Bough, it is argued, over which the King 
of the Wood at Nemi kept his anxious 
guard, was no other than a branch of 
mistletoe growing on an oak within the 
sacred grove. If so, the Arician priest, 
whose life was in peril the moment that 
the fatal branch had been plucked, might 
plausibly be compared with the Norse 
god Balder, who, according to the 
myth, died of a stroke of mistletoe, when 
nothing else on earth or in heaven had 
power to wound him. Dr. Frazer has 
brought the pair of them within the scope 
of one general hypothesis by supposing 


each to be in some sort a personification | 


of the sacred oak—the mistletoe, in its 
turn, embodying their ‘external soul,” 
or, in other words, constituting a kind of 
spiritual strong-box wherein, so long as 
the receptacle remained intact, the life 
of the sacred being could lie snug and 
secure beyond the reach of harm 

But before Balder appears on the scene, 





general question of the external soul in 
popular superstition, but also the _fire- 
festivals of Europe, since fire played a part 
both in the myth of Balder and in the ritual 
of the Arician grove. Thus Balder the 
Beautiful in my hands is little more than a 
stalking-horse to carry two heavy pack- 
loads of facts. And what is true of Balder 
applies equally to the priest of Nemi him- 
self, the nominal hero of the long tragedy 
of human folly and suffering which has 
unrolled itself before the readers of these 
volumes, and on which the curtain is now 
about to fall. He, too, for all the quaint 
garb he wears and the gravity with which 
he stalks across the stage, is merely a puppet, 
and it is time to unmask him before laying 
him up in the box.” 


The secret is out. Will the judicious 
reader thereupon exclaim that he has been 
sorely hoodwinked ? Not so, because the 
indeterminateness of the primitive mind, 
the freakishness of a fancy controlled only 
by the casual exigencies of a life that begs 


| its bread of circumstance, requires in 


a hundred pages of miscellaneous matter | 


have to be traversed; and, had not the 
reader by this time become inured to 
following Dr. Frazer through the mazes 
of this most stupendous of Scots reels, 
the opening steps of the last figure might 
well throw his brain into a whirl. A 
disquisition turning largely on the dis- 
abilities of woman is, on the face of it, 
neither here nor there so far as Balder is 
concerned ; nor is a clue to the motive 
of this discursiveness—not to say down- 
right excursiveness—of his supplied in 
so many words by Dr. Frazer himself. 
We are left to surmise, at our own risk, 
that the insulation of persons in a state 
of taboo—which insulation may even 
take the form of suspension between earth 
and heaven, so that neither earth nor 
heaven may be polluted, or, conversely, 
may drain the holiness away from the 
sacred being—is somehow reflected in the 
position of the mistletoe hung between 
heaven and earth: so that no more 
appropriate receptacle could be found 
for the safe storage of divine energy. 
Be this the implied moral of this par- 
ticular parcel of facts or not, the truth 
would seem to be that Dr. Frazer’s real 
interest scarcely lies in the task of weaving 
a continuous and close-knit 
In the Preface he tells us in effect that so 
long as he is free to hang his collections 
of facts on convenient pegs, relevance 
to a given theory may be left to take its 
chance. 

Moreover, it appears that even Balder 
himself, or, again, his Roman counterpart, 
is merely such a peg :— 

“Though I am now less than ever dis- 
posed to lay weight on the analogy between 
the Italian priest and the Norse god, I have 
allowed it to stand because it furnishes me 
with a pretext for discussing not only the 


argument. | 








such a treatise as shall do it justice 
some relaxation of the logical canons 
which civilized men apply to one another's 
thoughts and thoughtful actions. The 
categories we invent for the benefit of the 
savage must have some elasticity, some 
play, about them. His dream may be 
nonsense, but, if translated into such terms 
as would suit a dogmatic theology, it 
becomes at least twice as nonsensical. 
Evidently, then, the further he went the 
more clearly was this need of flexible 
standards, of a ‘ruler of lead,’’ borne in 
upon Dr. Frazer. The latest touches of 
his pen have served mainly to blur the 
edges of his former delineations of this 
and that belief belonging to what we may 
call the resurrection cycle. The following 
paragraph, for instance, sounds a new 
note of caution :— 

‘*The priest of Aricia, if I am right, was 
one of those sacred beings or human divi- 
nities on whose life the welfare of the ecom- 
munity and even the course of nature in 
general are believed to be intimately de- 
pendent. It does not appear that the 
subjects or worshippers of such a spiritual 
potentate form to themselves any very 
clear notion of the exact relationship in 
which they stand to him; probably their 
ideas on the point are vague and fluctuating, 
and we should err if we attempted to define 
the relationship with logical precision. 
All that the people know, or rather imagine, 
is that somehow they themselves, their 
cattle, and their crops are mysteriously 
bound up with their divine being, so that 
according as he is well or ill the community 
is healthy or sickly, the flocks and herds 
thrive or languish with disease, and the 
fields yield an abundant or a scanty harvest.”’ 


Hence, even in regard to two main 
points on which Dr. Frazer confesses to a 
change of mind, we need to maintain a 
generous laxity of view such as will enable 
the old interpretation to play double 
with the new, to retire into the back- 
ground, yet to impart its own shade 
of meaning to the total complex. One 
of, these points relates, as has already 
been incidentally noticed, to the identity 
formerly assumed to exist between Balder 
and the priest of Nemi. Balder, on closer 
investigation, wavers in character between 
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a legendary and a purely mythical figure, | 


between the indistinct memory of a living 
man and the anthropomorphic projection 
of a ritual drama. Other analogues, too, 
such as the Persian hero Isfendiyar and 
various * African Balders,” all of whom 
alike can only be killed by some in- 
significant weapon, have the same am- 
biguous character of historico-mythie per- 
sonages, with the historical side, perhaps— 
as Dr. Frazer now tends to believe—pre- 
vailing. The fact remains that, since a 
king, living or dead, can play the wonder- 
worker in respect to the crops and any 
other interest of the community, the 
kingship motif is pretty sure to turn up 
in any ritual having a like intention, 
whether it happened to start with a king 
in it or not. 

The other point is concerned with the 
meaning of the fire-festivals of Europe. Are 
they primarily designed to renew the power 
of the sun? Or is their main object to 
purify, by burning up the mystic evils that 
society has contracted? Dr. Frazer once 
voted for the solar theory, herein bowing to 
the great authority of Mannhardt, and he 
still puts forth his strength to make this 
view as plausible as he can. Dr. Wester- 
marck, however, has led him to conclude 
that the popular belief that there is no 
better cure for witchcraft than the faggot 
underlies these practices to no small 
extent. Surely, however, it is simplest 
of all to admit that both the sun-charm 
and the witches’ purge have been carried 
out by means of fire both in Europe and 
in the rest of the world, and that the two 
ritual plots, if brought into juxtaposition 
by culture-contact in any of its myriad 
forms, would commingle and propagate 
equivocal effects. ; 

In fine, it must remain the great achieve- 
ment of ‘The Golden Bough’ to have 
resolutely collected and classified a vast 
mass of apparently heterogeneous material, 
not in order to support the pretensions of 
some one abstract explanation, some 
‘key to all mythologies.” but rather so 
as to transmit a concrete impression of 
an epoch of the human mind, when the 
twilight and mists of morning shed 
looming shapes and flickering half-lights 
about the 'path of our scarcely awakened 
race. No wonder that to such purblind 
eyes men appearcd as trecs, and trees as 
men—Balder the Beautiful 2s the mystic 
oak, and the oak as Balder. For the rest, 
if to-day a saner outlook upon the world 
prevails—if the process, symbolized by the 
story of the Golden Bough, of a mental 
life carricd forward from strength to 
strength by rutliless elimination of the 
obsolete, has at length carried us forward 
into broad daylight—it is because there 
have been in every age men of the stamp 
of Dr. Frazer, who put more into the day’s 
work than is sufficient for the day, so that 
later generations are enriched by the 
increment. 











Madame Necker: her Family and her 
Friends. By Mark Gambier - Parry. 
(Blackwood & Sons, 12/6 net.) 


Louise SuzANNE Curcuop will probably 
be remembered by more English readers 
as the rejected of Gibbon than as the 
devoted wife of Necker, or even the mother 
of Madame de Staél. But if her person- 
ality has been somewhat overshadowed by 
that of her daughter, it was none the less a 
remarkable one ; and if only on account of 
her salon she was well worth a biography. 
Mr. Gambier-Parry, if sometimes a little 
careless in his composition and not con- 
cerned about taking original views. has 
written an unpretentious volume, based 
on the best available authorities, and con- 
taining a good deal of information set 
forth in readable style. He makes, some 
may think, rather too free use of the old- 
fashioned method of stringing together 
short biographies of the personages of his 
story; yet there is at least something to 
be said for the practice. The notes may 
be commended for their accuracy and 
terseness; the format and illustrations 
are all that could be desired. 


It was probably well for both parties 
that Suzanne Curchod and Edward Gibbon 
were never married. As things turned out, 
they formed a solid friendship from which 
Necker was by no means excluded. Al- 
though the future historian would certainly, 
according to present-day standards, ap- 
pear to have treated the lady lightly in 
the early days, the author has failed to 
remark that she herself had no great 
scruples about having more than one 
string to her bow. But the marriage 
with Necker was a timely and an ideal 
union. Although Gibbon came to appre- 
ciate the husband almost as highly as 
the wife, he affected to be piqued when, 
during the visit of the newly married 
couple to London. Necker, after supper, 
went to bed and left him alone with 
Madame : ** What en impertinent security ! 
It is making an old lover of mighty little 
consequence ! ”’ 

Madame Necker as salonniére differed a 
good deal from the rest. She was better 
educated, but less original, than Mesdames 
Geoffrin and du Deffand, and on religious 
subjects she was more conservative, 
despite her friendship with Voltaire, whose 
statue she promoted during his lifetime. 
She was almost morbidly introspective, 
and, as De Chastellux’s story betrayed, 
did not disdain elaborately to prepare her 
conversational openings. Necker, though 
affecting to be somewhat bored at the 
Friday séances, probably found them 
useful for the advancement of his political 
career. That career, as detailed here, 
only confirms the old conclusion that 
integrity and financial ability were in- 
sufficient equipment for the guidance of a 
revolution. Even of his pre-revolutionary 
days Taine shrewdly remarks that the 
Controller-General acquired more credit 
and popularity by a sumptuous supper, 
‘““avee opéra sérieux et opéra bouffon,”’ 
than by all his financial operations. We 
are given some welcome glimpses of the 


| childhood and early life of Madame de 
Staél, her father’s indulgence to some 


extent mitigating the rigour of her 
mother’s educational system. Madame 
de Genlis was doubtless right in her 
strictures about the undesirability of the 
precocious Germaine being allowed to 
converse about love and the passions with 
the wits of the salon. 








Cecil Rhodes, the Man and his Work. By 
Gordon Le Sueur. (John Murray, 12/ 
net.) 

A coMPLETE Life of Cecil Rhodes is yet 

to be written, but monographs accumulate, 

and therewithal no doubt the materials 
of the appropriate biographer, when—if 
ever—he is evolved. The study under 
review is by Mr. Le Sueur, one of Rhodes’s 
private secretaries, whose aim is modest. 

Finding the “‘ real Rhodes” less in the 

volunteered biography of Sir Lewis 

Mitchell and in the volumes of other 

commentators than in the article “ Rhodes ” 

in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 

Mr. Le Sueur is “ simply endeavouring to 

convey an impression of the man and his 

work, formed from what I knew of him.” 

If certain features of his subject 

may seem to some of Rhodes’s friends to 
be in effect exaggerated at the expense of 
others, yet an impression is formed which 
is lifelike. We may not discover from 
these pages how or why it was that Rhodes 
did certain great things, but the least 
sympathetic reader will not deny that a 
great creature, an extraordinary per- 
sonality is revealed here. And, granting 
Rhodes’s eminence and importance, we 
find set down concerning him a hundred 
and one of those intimate details of which 
the world—sometimes shamefacedly, some- 
times boldly, and defending its curiosity— 
has commonly been avid where a character 
or a career has captured its interest and 
curiosity. Thus you read that Rhodes 
was left-handed, that the little finger of his 
right hand bent at the middle knuckle 
so that he could not straighten it, and that 
he was sensitive about that little finger, 
keeping his right hand covered from photo- 
graphers. You read how, when dressed 
for dinner, he 

‘invariably wore a black waistcoat, and as 

a rule displayed two or three inches of white 

shirt front between the bottom of the waist- 

coat and top of the trousers.” 

You hear that he was a valiant trencher- 

man, liking on the veldt to get the joint 

in front of him and cut off great hunks of 
meat ; that when he drank champagne he 
preferred it in a tumbler; and that when 
he smoked cigarettes he disliked to use 
a match, preferring to light a fresh 
cigarette at the stump of the one he had 
finished. On the veldt he shaves regularly 
every morning; then solemnly walks off 
and buries the paper he had wiped his 
razor on. A maker of Empire, he has 


no bump of locality,- and is haunted 
with a fear of losing himself on the veldt. 
During the heat of the day, when on 





trek, he spends the halt under a tree 
reading, and his favourite Gibbon being 
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too heavy to pack, the companions of his 
journey are Marcus Aurelius and Plu- 
tarch’s ‘ Lives’ in pocket volumes, with a 
single larger book—a volume usually of 
He will not eat alone ; 
and while at meat in the Matoppos his 
dining-hut must have no sides, its roof 
being supported by bare poles so that he 
may view the scenery all round. Kummel 
he likes, but not, Mr. Le Sueur is careful 
to state, in any excess by South African 
standards, hating the practice of ‘nip- 
ping”; while tea, to please him, must be 
** very strong—almost black.’ His clothes 
are so old that a favourite coat, being sent 
to the tailor to be cleaned and mended, 
is promptly returned; the tailor regrets 
that “all he can do with the garment is 
to make a new coat to match the buttons ”’ ! 
Yet with much personal untidiness goes 
a contrary instinct which makes Rhodes 
pick up and conceal the match or cigar- 
end which a visitor has thrown on the 
verandah. 

All this, with a fresh instance to every 
page, is enough and to spare concerning 
his personal habits. In action and in 
his table-talk are other minor revelations 
of traits less superficial. His patriotism 
is seen to be innate and thoroughgoing. 
Keeping a journal or commonplace book, 
he writes in it: ‘“ Ask any man what 
nationality he would prefer to be [sic], and 
ninety-nine out of a hundred would tell 
you that they would prefer to be English- 
men.” Equally boyish, too, but an 
effect no doubt in part of the irritability 
caused by a diseased heart, is his affecta- 
tion of hardness and a brutal manner. 
Days after he has rejected the suit of a 
poor woman on behalf of herself and her 
husband, and has marched indignant 
from the room, he is haunted by some 
detail of her story ; inquires anxiously of 
his secretary whether he has not done 
something ‘ off his own bat’”’ to relieve 
her situation, and is thankful to hear 
that this has been done against his own 
orders. He flies out on occasion at 
secretaries and servants, yet he is marked- 
ly sensitive about the feelings, on the 
question of colour, of his half-caste valet. 
The incarnation of frankness by nature, he 
attempts a ponderous finesse, screening 
himself (as when he fails to keep social 
engagements) behind his secretaries ; and 
elsewhere taking to himself airs of the 
diplomatic and the disingenuous, which 
are merely boyish, and which only a school- 
master would soberly censure. His talk 
is at times of an extraordinary shrewdness 
and insight; at other times he states 
that two and two make four ‘“ with an 
air of conveying startling new facts to his 
listeners.”’ His physical likeness to cer- 
tain Roman emperors is actual and un- 


deniable; but he is horrified when 
compared in appearance with Nero, 
secretly believes himself to resemble 


Hadrian, and is caught by a friend 
stroking his nose before ‘a portrait ’”’— 
Mr. Le Sueur means a bust—of that 
emperor. He sees himself less as a man 
of action than as a master of epigram, 
and his intimates grin when, a refractory 
epigram having missed fire at luncheon or 





dinner, he repeats it again until some one 
‘** takes notice.”’ 


Such is ‘“‘ the Old Man,’ as Mr. Le 


Sueur and other voung men his colleagues | 


called him 
scribes him. That was the name by 
which Rhodes was known to certain of his 
more youthful intimates, and it may 
well stand for the side of him which Mr. 
Le Sueur affectionately portrays. In Eng- 
land we should look askance at a private 
secretary to a statesman who should sit 
down, years after their association, to 
record “anything he knows of interest 
to the public” and ‘to present’’ his 
chief ‘‘ as a human document.” But the 
cases of a British statesman and his secre- 
tary and of Rhodes and the ** bodyguard ”’ 
are not analogous. ‘‘ Bodyguard” was 
the name given to the succession of young 
men—all Colonial born, and in Mr. 
Le Sueur’s case, as in that of Mr. Jourdan, 
Dutch as well—who at different times 
were attached to Rhodes less, per- 
haps, as secretaries than as congenial 
company—manly, useful, * all-round ”’ 
A.D.C.’s, suitable for rough wear and for 
South Africa. They were excellent young 
men, good at many things, and not least 


at being able to endure, along with an | 
immense amount of kindness from their _ tne : 
| commercial” scheme, and had explained 


chief, a certain measure of rough handling, 
which they never misunderstood or re- 
sented. Secretaries in the home sense 
they were not. Loaded with benefits, 
fagged at times severely, and at times 
stormed at, they enjoyed rough and smooth 
with royal equanimity, and took their 
revenge in chaff, or were comforted with 
princely indulgences. Probably it is true 
of a personality like that of Rhodes 
that his intimates grasped and appreciated 
him according to their scope. The side 
shown by Mr. Le Sueur was not the most 
august part of Rhodes, but we shall be 
greatly surprised if his revelations bring 
to the Colossus the faintest discredit with 
any one fit to be outside the walls of an 
asylum. 

There are indiscretions and a number of 
petty inaccuracies; here and there the 
‘“‘ withers ’’ of living persons too candidly 
discussed may not unnaturally be “ wrung.” 
Faults of taste must be admitted ; and 
the arrangement of the book leaves some- 
thing to desire. 

Other private secretaries are not invited 
to follow this example. Yet in his in- 
discretions lies Mr. Le Sueur’s chief value. 
The small-beer he deliberately presses on 
us—apologizing if he shall seem to have 
ventured too far from his barrel—enables 
us to visualize the man. It is a finer 
tribute to Rhodes which paints in (and 
even exaggerates) the warts, and still 
regards the sitter with undiminished 
rapture, than one which would obliterate 
these roughnesses. It is impossible to 
withstand the weight of testimony to 
Rhodes’s essential ‘‘decency’’ (in the 
schoolboy’s word) which the more re- 
sponsible of his contemporaries accumu- 
late. That sober testimony is here 
countersigned by a less reverent and 
sedate, but a sincere devotion and hero- 
worship. 


in life, and as he now de- | 





India of To-day. 
Thompson, M.P. 
6/ net.) 


Mr. Meysry-Tuompeson has visited India, 
and appears to have formed his views on 
the information of one class of men. All 
they told him is put down as though it 
were the whole truth, and as though there 
were nothing to be said on any other side. 
We are informed that “ no reform should 
be attempted which could impair the 
utility of the Indian Civil Service,’ and 
this is said in a solemn way, as though it 
were a point on which men differed. The 
author proceeds to belabour Lord Morley 
and the Liberal Government, and to praise 
everything that Lord Curzon did, in a 
style that becomes tedious. Party attack 
was to be looked for, but it does not 
strengthen Mr. Meysey-Thompson’s argu- 
ments, and his criticism is not of a well- 
reasoned kind. It may or may not be 
true that “‘the whole of Britain across 
the seas looks with expectation for the 
consolidation of the Imperial system, by 
a Central Council on a common com- 
mercial basis’’; but, if true, we wish Mr. 
Meysey-Thompson had thought out the 
place of India in any such ‘common 


By E. C. Meysey- 
(Smith, Elder & Co., 


what he thought that place should be. 


Much of the early part of the book can 
be skipped with advantage, for Mr. 
Meysey-Thompson’s pen does not lend 
itself to descriptions of scenery, and his 
history of Delhi and other places is 
familiar from other books. The old story 
of the Mutiny and of the greased cart- 
ridges is set forth as though it were 
something novel. This we could forgive, 
but there are worse faults. Many of the 
facts which should have been up to 
date are stale. One instance is sufficient. 
The Indian census of 1901 is used, and 
we are twice told that it is the latest 
available; but that for 1911 has been 
published. 


Mr. Meysey - Thompson is not only 
behind the time, but also unfair. When 
he talks of the trade figures of India he 
takes the “ten years of Conservative 
rule at home in which fell‘‘the wise 
and statesmanlike administration of Lord 
Curzon,” and, by picking out those years, 
he proves to his own satisfaction that the 
volume of trade increased “till, in 1906, 
it reached” 225 million pounds. Why 
does he select those years? Why not 
take the following five, when the total 
reached 290 millions sterling? This is 
but one example of the way in which he 
has built up his case. 


It is curious, too, that in a book on India, 
a book which professes to deal with sub- 
jects of taxation and the “drain of 
wealth,” not a word is said about the 
army and the immense sum which we 
make India pay for it. Throughout his 
ages ‘ British and native agitators” 
are hotly attacked; but to say that 
what we do to mitigate famine is a 
‘ practical refutation” of their charges 
is a futile style of argument. 
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The Making of the Australian Common- 
wealth, 1889-1900.~ By Bernhard Ring- 
rose Wise. (Longmans & Co.. 7/6 net.) 

The Commonwealth of Australia. By the 
Hon. Bernhard R. Wise. Second Edi- 
tion. (Pitman & Sons, 7/6 net.) 


Tue Hon. B. R. Wiss, who has been twice 
Attorney-General of New South Wales, 
and himself one of the delegates from 
that colony to the Australian Federal 
Convention, has done well to reissue his 


book on Australia, and write the story | 


of the making of the Commonwealth, 
for, as a colleague of Sir Henry Parkes, 
he was much behind the scenes, and in a 
position to give us new information and 
to collect facts which had hitherto been 
lost in the daily press and in Colonial 
Hansards. 

The originating motives of Federation 
were well set out by an Australian corre- 
spondent of The Times in an article 
published in the course of last year. 
They were three in number—the wish 
that a single voice should represent 
Australian feeling to Imperial statesmen, 
the need for a single system of defence, 
and the irritation caused by border 
Custom -houses. In his new work Mr. 
Wise has no occasion to go back to the 
ancient history of the federal move- 
ment, and we do not think he refers to 


the fact that in 1849 Lord Grey called | 
for a report about the government of | 


Australia, which proved to be much in 
advance of its time, and is even to-day 
an interesting document. That report 
never thought of defence, but it foresaw 
grave inconvenience from tariffs, and 
recommended one tariff common to the 
whole of Australia, and it definitely 
advocated a federal Australia. 


Mr. Wise begins forty years later, 
with the Tenterfield speech of Sir Henry 
Parkes, made in October, 1889, after 
Parkes’s preliminary attempts to bring in 
the other colonies had met with nothing 
save discouragement. The Tenterfield 
speech concluded with the statement: 
‘* The thing will have to be done, and to 
put it off will only make the difficulties 
greater.” Parkes was sneered at by 
many men, but, when one looks back 
at what he did, it is not possible to dis- 
agree with Mr. Wise in thinking that, had 
Union been delayed for another ten years, 
it could not have been accomplished, 
except under the pressure of some great 
trouble. 

Tariff was always one of the two great 
difficulties; and we are glad that Mr. 
Wise has explained with much clearness 
how this problem of finance, which the 
Convention of 1897-8 found almost in- 
soluble, was easily solved by the framers of 
the Bill of 1891. That Bill did not pass, 
but Sir Henry Parkes prophesied truly 
when he described it as “a document 
which will be remembered as long as 
Australia and the English language en- 
dure.” 

We are pleased to note the praise 
awarded to two men whosework for Federa- 


tion is apt to be forgotten: Mr. Macrossan 
(who died while the Convention of 1891 
was sitting) and Mr. A. I. Clarke; and 
if Mr. Reid’s action is often severely 
treated, the criticism by Mr. Wise is 
always in good taste, and some of Mr. 
Reid’s retorts to opponents will give as 
much pleasure to his enemies as to his 
friends. At one meeting an interjector 
called out ‘‘ Double-faced,”’ and when 
Mr. Reid had carefully fixed his eyeglass, 
he said: ‘‘ Look at him! I am sure he 
has not got two faces; for, if he had, he 
would have left that one at home!” 
At another gathering when he rose to 
|speak he was greeted with organized 
| bellowing. Waiting only until the crowd 
| paused for breath, he said: “ Well! I 
| only called you ‘ Gentlemen’ ! ” 

Mr. Wise’s new book contains all the facts 
that are needed for a proper understanding 
|of the making of the Commonwealth ; 
and, in his concluding words, he gives 
it as his belief that if the new Parliament 
has not fulfilled all expectations, it is 
superior to the legislative bodies of the 
individual States. Its usefulness has 
been impaired by what Mr. Wise calls 
unexpected decisions of the High Court ; 
and if there are defects in the Constitu- 
tion, he thinks that they can be remedied 
by an extension of federal powers, to- 
gether with increased powers of local 
government and the subdivision of the 
larger States. 





In many respects Mr. Wise has brought 
up to date his other volume, which we 
noticed at length in The Atheneum of 
May 22nd, 1909; but things move so 
rapidly in Australia that some of his 
figures (those, for instance, which deal 
with defence) have become out of date 
even while the book was in the printer’s 
hands. Our English House of Commons 
constantly quotes the experimental legis- 
lation of Australia, and there has, in 
recent years, been no falling off in the 
boldness of the schemes put forward in 
the continent of the Southern seas. 
“The plentiful lack of knowledge about 
Australia ’’ justifies Mr. Wise’s book, and 
he does well to tell his English readers 
many things which they ought to know, 
but of which, as a fact, they have no 
knowledge. In some shrewd remarks about 
class antagonism the marked differences 
between Australia and the United States 
are clearly explained. Mr. Wise shows that 
the motto of Australian supporters of 
reform might almost be “‘to make Aus- 
tralia everything that America is not ’’— 
so strenuous in Australia is the struggle 
against the power of wealth, and so well 
have the Australians learnt the lessons 


in the United States. The book which 
stands second in our heading contains 
many statistics and much dull, useful 
information, but it is enlivened with 
tales such as that of the Australian boy 
who declared in London that the Presby- 
terian Church at Ballarat was finer than 
Westminster Abbey ; and Mr. Wise con- 





imaginary. 


taught by the disclosures of social anarchy 





fesses that this boy is of a type not entirely |! 
‘ arrived from Bordeaux, had found the 


The Journal of a British Chaplain in 
Paris during the Peace Negotiations of 
1801-2. Edited by A. M. Broadley. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Tuer Rev. Dawson WARREN, born in 1770, 
went with his brother-in-law, Francis 
Jackson, our Minister Plenipotentiary, to 
Paris in November, 1801, and this most 
interesting diary which he kept there is 
now published for the first time. Mr. 
Warren came home before the Jackson 
mission was at an end, but some extracts 
from the diary of George Jackson, the 
younger brother of our Minister, bring the 
story down to the signing of the Treaty of 
Amiens; and George Jackson’s journal 
is the best part of the book, but his diaries 
have been public since 1872. 

Dawson Warren was nominally Chaplain 
to his brother-in-law, but his duties were 
light, and, fortunately for his readers, he 
devoted his time to seeing all the life of 
Paris that he could. He thanks God that 
he is “‘ still a native of England and never 
likely to be a citizen of the French Re- 
public”; but he enjoyed himself so much 
in Paris that in his old age his conscience 
reproached him, and he questioned whether 
he ought to have been so gay. 

In the early days of his visit we get 
this sketch of Bonaparte :— 


“There is nothing remarkable to describe. 
The great soul of... .the Conqueror of Italy, 
and the terror of a great part of Europe, 
is lodged in a small light body about five 
feet four inches high.” 


Bonaparte’s dress is described in detail, 
and then the Chaplain adds :— 


“His countenance appeared to be thin, 
sallow and unhealthy. The lightening [sic] 
of his eye which is so often talked of was 
not then flashing, nor was there any thing 
in his appearance which would have led me 
to suppose that he was any thing more than 
an attorney’s clerk.” 


But elsewhere Warren notes that Napo- 
leon was already being called ‘‘ His Conl 
sular Majesty,’ on account of his rega- 
state. Dawson Warren was taken by 
Francis Jackson to the Tuileries, and went 
in the full canonicals of an Anglican divine. 
At a moment when religion and the Deity 
were abolished by legal decree, he natur- 
ally attracted attention. When he was 
introduced to the First Consul, Bonaparte 
looked at him and at once asked what his 
dress was. Bonaparte next inquired if 
he were a bishop, and, Warren’s French 
being bad, the reply was ‘‘ Pas encore.”’ 

Those who still take an interest in 
Latude’s escape from the Bastille will 
find some new information in this diary. 
Warren’s French-master had a wife who 
had picked up a letter from Latude, and 
had helped Latude, after his first escape 
and recapture, to obtain his release ; and 
Warren saw all Latude’s ladders and 
instruments, and made sketches of them, 
which are reproduced. 

Here and there the diary throws light 
on the difficulties of travel in France in 
those days. In December, 1801, note is 
made that Lord Arthur Somerset, just 
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roads so bad that he could seldom pro- 
ceed at more than two miles an hour, and 
near Angouléme he had passed the dili- 
gence, which was being dragged by four 
oxen and eight horses. 


Warren occasionally breaks into French, 
and his editer has apparently preferred 
not to correct him in any way. The 
results are sometimes amusing and some- 
times irritating; and throughout the 
book accents have been left to take care 
of themselves. It might have been better 
to correct obvious slips. 


Mr. Broadley has supplied some good 
illustrations from his collection of old 
prints, but the inscription under one is 
puzzling. The picture is said to represent 
**Dessein’s Hotel, Paris, where the 
members of the Jackson Mission stayed 
13-14 Nov., 1807.” We suppose that 
1807 is a mistake for 1801 ; and we imagine 
that ‘ Paris’ is a slip for Calais. There 
is a note by the editor to say that Sterne 
stayed at the hotel and made it famous. 
It was at Dessein’s at Calais that 
Sterne stayed; and in ‘The Sentimental 
Journey ’ when he reached Paris he went 
to what he calls the ‘‘ Hotel de Modene.”’ 








Jail Journal. By John Mitchel. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6/ net.) 


Tus is the Journal of John Mitchel, the 
great Irish rebel, a man _ similar in 
intellect and character to Kossuth and 
Mazzini, but dowered with all that racial 
perversity which is so perplexing to the 
Saxon. The Journal was for the most 
part written while Mitchel was ‘* prisoner 
in the hands of the English ’’—that is to 
say, whilst serving a sentence of fourteen 
years’ transportation for preaching what 
in later days became known as Agrarian- 
ism. His policy fell at the time on 
stony soil, but thirty years later was car- 
ried out by Parnell and the Land League. 
“ Keep a grip of your homesteads,” was 
the phrase in which Parnell summed up 
Mitchel’s policy. Rightly or wrongly, the 
events which accompanied the famines of 
1846-7 led the Irish leaders to believe 
that the English Government was deli- 
berately playing for the reduction of the 
Celtic population of Ireland by starvation 
or emigration. Out of the bitterness of 
despair, and over the grave of O’Connell, 
John Mitchel’s new agrarian policy was 
born and preached with all his force and 
fire. A needlessly terrified Government 
seized and hurried him to trial, at the 
hands of a packed jury, with an assured 
verdict and sentence of transportation. 


The Journal begins on May 27th, 1848, 
the very day of Mitchel’s conviction 
and sentence ; continues throughout five 
years of transportation from Ireland to 
Bermuda, Bermuda to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and thence to Van Diemen’s Land ; 
and concludes with two years of freedom 
in New York and Paris after his escape 
from Van Diemen’s Land. It was in 1854, 
the second of these latter years, that the 


Journal was published in Mitchel’s first 





New York paper The Citizen, and the | 
present volume is almost an exact repro- 
duction of the Journal as it then appeared. 
It is a remarkable document, not only in 
its subject-matter, but also in its natural 
rhetoric which is terse beyond the culti- 
vated simplicity of more studied writers. 


Dramatic opening passages swiftly de- 
scribe his sentence ; the haste to load him 
with chains and hurry him into a closed 
van filled with armed police ; confused 
orders and counter-orders, the van driven 
off at a furious pace to North Wall, 
dragoons with drawn sabres surrounding 
it, the naked swords of the carbineers 
keeping an avenue through dense 
crowds of silent and sullen men. From 
that opening the Journal holds the 
reader, whether willingly or unwillingly. 
Mitchel’s satire is as fierce as cold steel, as 
when he apologizes for ‘‘ the Barbarian 
Celtic nature ever revolting, in its sense- 
less, driftless way, against the genius of | 
British civilisation,” or tells a tale of the 
various convict settlements suggested for 
him in the Pacific, the West Indies, 
Australasia—anywhere far from Ireland. 
They have these settlements everywhere, 
reflects Mitchel, ‘‘ for on British felony the 
sun never sets.” Much of the Journal is 
given to closely woven descriptions of the 
everyday details of his life, often written | 
impersonally, as when he describes the 
effects of solitary confinement with a 
terrible simplicity. Conversations with 
governors, naval and military officers—all 
with whom he came in contact—often | 
give striking pictures of a day close to our 
own in years, yet so remote in spirit and 
atmosphere that they read like chronicles 
from another world. 





Through all, the prisoner's one pre- 
occupation is his famine-stricken country, 
her shepherdless people, her doubtful 
future. The irony springs from the 
bitterness of a large spirit ; the rhetoric is 
that of a cultivated mind overcharged | 
with thought and feeling ; the satire is | 
never directed against individuals, and 
there is never a trace of any sense of 
personal injury, petty persecutions being 
passed over with a half-humorous disdain. 
The lasting impression of the writer left 
by the Journal is of one large in outlook, 
strong and self-possessed, inspired by a 
pure passion against injustice, yet withal 
ever serene in the possession of a free soul 
and a stubborn will. 


We have to remark, as a somewhat 
strange omission on the part of the 
publishers, that we find no exact bio- 
graphical note covering the principal | 
events of John Mitchel’s life. The general | 
reader will not have gone far in the book | 
before he is likely to seek some further | 
information about its writer—amid what | 
scenes he was born and brought up, what 
manner of women were his mother and his 
wife, and where and how his later days were 
spent. There are several pages of useful 
biographical details of his contemporaries, 
but from anything appearing in the volume 
we doubt if a reader could readily gather 
even the age of Mitchel at the time of his 
transportation. 





The Hapsburg Monarchy. By Henry Wick- 
ham Steed. (Constable & Co., 7/6 net.) 


Tat section of the British public which 
takes a regular interest in foreign affairs 
will be quick to recognize that at last a 
book on Austria has been written which 
is eminently readable, and at the same 
time gives first-hand information on the 
complex problems of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy. Mr. Steed (who was lately corre- 
spondent of 7'he Times in Vienna) has 
written a work which bears on every page 
the stamp of authority, and shows un- 
usual powers of observation. Books on 
Austria usually offer a series of general 
impressions, or soon lose their way in a 
maze of statistics; they tell us too much 
of the disruptive forces in the Empire, 
they point out the obvious weaknesses of 
the fabric ; but they offer us little, if 
anything, by way of explaining what are 
the forces that work for stability, and, 
in spite of the cynical prophecies to 
the contrary of outside observers from 
Napoleon to Gladstone, hold that fabric 
together. 

Mr. Steed gives but few personal 
impressions, and spares us the usual 
columns of national statistics. He sketches 
the functions, and, above all, describes the 
powerful influence, of the monarchy and 
the State before he attempts to enter 
into the racial animosities of the people, 
or to estimate their disintegrating influ- 
ence. In his Introduction we find the 
following significant observations :— 

‘Parliament is no sufficient safeguard ; 
for parliaments can be bought, influenced, 
or gerrymandered into conscious or inad- 
vertent alliance with the economic princes 
of the world. One of the reasons for the 
popularity and prestige of the Austrian 
Imperor among his subjects is his entire 
freedom from personal interest in economic 
concerns....Next in importance to Crown 
stand the institutions of State, the Army, 
Church, the Police. the Bureaucracy.” 


In short, it is the Crown, ** whose functions 
must be expressed in terms of dynamics, 
not of statics,” that is responsible for the 
continuance of the Empire, and that 
has the real control of its destinies. 
Austria is ruled by the Emperor, and 
“the constitution is a respectable cloak 
for the nakedness of bureaucratic and 
Imperial absolution.” Mr. Steed proceeds 
to examine the Dual Settlement which was 
accorded to the Hungarians after Sadowa, 
and which became firmly established after 
Sedan. because the French defeat * rele- 
gated the Austrian policy of revenge to 
the limbo of hopes unfulfilled.””. Mr. Steed 
does not share the opinion that Beust’s 
compromise will be the rock on which the 
ship of State will be wrecked after the death 
of the present Emperor. On the contrary, 
the days of Magyar intolerance appear 
to be numbered. So long ago as 1866 in 
an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
M. de Laveleye pointed out that the 
Hungarians appreciated nothing which 
was not conformable to their own desires, 
they are blind to everything that runs 
contrary to them. They have not taken 
the warning. The Slav elements on the 
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southern bank of the Drave are in open 
revolt, and so far from being in a position 
to dictate terms to Austria, they have 
now to fight for their own existence. 

The chapter on Austrian foreign policy 
at the end is also important. It sheds a 
strong light on the involved methods 
employed by Baron Aerenthal to achieve 
his ends, and gives valuable information 
about the realities of the long rivalry 
between him and M. Isvolsky, which 
terminated in a long press-campaign and 
the Friedjung trial. Mr. Steed ends by 
explaining what Austria has to fear from 
Germany, Russia, and the South Slav 
States, and thinks the Hapsburg dynasty, 
if it wishes to retain the power it has 
hitherto wielded, should 


“* rise superior to the lower expediency repre- 
sented by the line of least resistance, and 
comprehend the perennial efficiency of the 
higher expediency represented by the prin- 
ciple of Justice.” 








BROADSIDES, CHAPBOOKS, AND 
GARLANDS. 


AN age that will not rely upon its own 
resources betrays its lack of inspira- 
tion. Certainly if literature, and _par- 
ticularly poetry, is not stamped with the 
‘**form and pressure’ of the time, it is 
not likely to survive it. The artist may 
be disgusted with the period in which he 
happens to be born—and a good many 
are, with very good reason—but he will 
not make the utterance of his disgust in 
terms of literature any the more effective 
by hiding among the shibboleths and ruins 
of an epoch of his forefathers. Of course, 
there are occasions when the impulse of 
one age is the aspiration of another ; but 
then there is a certain coincidence of 
values, a parallelism of spiritual and 
intellectual attitude. The Renaissance, 
for instance, looked back to the classics, 
because it found in them a means towards 
that artistic liberty, or, as we might call 
it nowadays, “ vitalism,” which was the 
most important idea it had to deliver. 
[t is only when the faith and vitality of a 
period are on the ebb that its retrospective 
experiments are merely sterile anc imi- 
tative. 

It is for this reason that we are in- 
clined to be sceptical over the revival of 
chapbooks and breadsides which a group 
of modern poets—two of them with 





BroapsipFs.—The Old Men. 
la Mare.—-The Wind. By Lovat Fraser. 
—The Robin's Song. By Richard Honey- 
wood.—The Blind Fiddler's Dog.—A Song. 
By Ralph Hodgson. — Staffordshire. By 
Oliver Davies.— Summer. 2d. each plain ; 
4d. coloured. 

CuapPsnoors.—Five New Poems. By James 
Stephens.—The Bull. By Ralph Hodgson. 
—Eve, and Other Poems. Same author. 
6d. each: and Large Paper, 2/6.— The 
Song of Honour. By Ralph Hodgson.— 
The Mystery, and Other Poems. Same 
author. 6d. each. 

GaARLANDS.—A Garland of New Songs. By 
L. F. 4d. plain; 6d. coloured. 

(Flying Fame, 45, Roland Gardens, W 
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notable reputations—have initiated. Their 
enterprise is, we suppose, but another 
symptom of the pursuit of the picturesque, 
which is the fashion to-day, and was, 
though in a different form, in the days of 
Anne Radcliffe, Macpherson, Chatterton, 
and Walpole. What possible esthetic 
ideal purpose is served by this reproduc- 
tion of a convention happily adaptable 
to the atmosphere and conditions of 
Elizabethan literature, but fallen into 
merited desuetude in the eighteenth 
century ? The lyrics and ballads them- 
selves which are published in this form 
are not in the least reminiscent of any 
period but our own, and Mr. Lovat 
Fraser's sketches, though old-fashioned 
by Futurist and Cubist standards, are 
certainly not archaic. Neither do twen- 
tieth-century methods of book-production 
favour such imitations of a more primitive 
craftsmanship. A comparison with the 
work of the Kelmscott Press would be 
quite irrelevant. Morris’s illuminations 
are a triumph, not of the initiative of the 
Middle Ages, but of the most elaborate 
resources of modern craft. And the old 
broadsides and chapbooks are simple not 
because they are beautiful, but because 
the contemporary means of publication 
had not reached any but a crude stage 
of development, and moreover, the 
publishers of this kind of work had 
far more limited resources than those 


whose business dealt with a more 
ambitious and lucrative output. 
There is, in fact, nothing “ old- 


world ” about these modern ** broadsides 
chapbooks, and garlands,” any more 
than there was about Walpole’s Gothic 
castle at Strawberry Hill. They are 
purely and simply an affectation, a modish 
exercise in the sham antique. At any 
rate, whatever can be said on their behalf, 
the originators of the device have adopted 
a clumsy compromise. If they desired 
to do the thing thoroughly, why not—to 
use a vulgarism—have “ gone the whole 
hog,” and made the printing of these 
single sheets and blue, magenta, and 
yellow paper volumes, and the style and 
composition of the verses, as antiquarian 
as the format? As it is, they have not 
succeeded more than the furniture dealer 
who appends a 1913 label to an imitation 
Chippendale. 

The contents of these volumes are almost 
as disappointing as their equipment. 
Mr. Stephens’s Five Poems are, for 
him, quite commonplace. They have but 
little of the originality, the delicacy and 
fertility of imagination, the vigour and 
independence, which we have learnt to 
expect from him. Mr. Ralph Hodgson 
has done most of the rest. He has a 
nimble fancy and a competent technique, 
but is far too liable to force the note of 
simplicity outrageously. Also he is prone 
to elaborate ideas bevond the measure 
appropriate to them. The result is that 
his achievement has an appearance ot 
poverty that is perhaps unjust to it. 

The piece of prose and the half-dozen 
poems printed on the broadsides are rather 
negative, except for an exquisite lyric— 





‘The Old Men,’ by Mr. de la Mare—which 


is perfect in the identity of thought and 
emotion with their rhythmic expression :— 


And one with a lanthorn draws near, 

At clash with the moon in our eyes : 

** Where art thou ?”’ he asks: ‘‘ I am here!” 
One by one we arise, 

And none lifts a hand to withhold 

A friend from the touch of that foe : 

Heart cries unto heart, ‘‘ Thou art old!” 

Yet reluctant we go. 


This dirge is in every way worthy of the- 
author of ‘ The Listeners.’ 








My Life in Sarawak. By the Ranee of 
Sarawak. (Methuen & Co., 12/6 net.) 


In that very entertaining work, ‘ Who ’s 
Who,’ the brief biography of the Rajah 
Mudah of Sarawak énds with these signi- 
ficant words, ** understands the manage- 
ment of natives.” One observes that 
this useful accomplishment is heredi- 
tary when one reads the modest and 
delightful autobiography which has come 
from the pen of the Ranee of Sarawak 
(Lady Brooke). In view of the unique 
position held by the second English ruler 
of Sarawak, it must have seemed a some- 
what risky experiment to take an average 
‘“* unidea’d girl’ out to play her part as 
practically the sole representative of 
English womanhood in that country. 
The young Ranee—as she observes with 
charming frankness in looking back to 
her girlhood—had no special training to- 
fit her for a delicate position :— 

“T had received the limited education 
given to girls in that mid-Victorian period ; 
I had been taught music, dancing, and could 
speak two or three European languages ; 
but, as regards the important things in life. 
these had never been thought of conse- 
quence to my education.” 





She was seasick all the way out, and when 
she landed at Singapore she simply hated 
“the damp clammy feel of those equa- 
torial regions ’—wherein any one who 
has been to Singapore can sympathize 
with her. Reading between the lines, 
one may perceive that the English officer 
who came across from Sarawak to meet 
the Rajah and his bride was dubious 
about the success of the experiment :— 

“* As we three sat on deck, I thought they 
were the most silent pair I had ever come 
across. I wanted to know about the country, 
and asked questions, but no satisfactory 
answer could be obtained, and I was gently 
made to understand that I had better find 
out things for myself.” 

Fortunately, the young Ranee had the 
right spirit for such an adventure—the 
spirit which enabled her brother, Mr. 
Harry de Windt, to make a_ success 
of his various explorations among wild 
folk. Her girlish education had the 
qualities of its defects ; there was no pre- 
conceived idea in her mind as to the atti- 
tude which she must adopt towards her 
new subjects. 

“The extraordinary idea which English 
people entertain as to an _ insuperable 
bar existing between the white and coloured 
races, even in those days of my youth, 
appeared to me to be absurd and nonsensical. 
Here were these people, with hardly any 





ideas of the ways of Europeans, who came 
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to me as though they were my own brothers 
and sisters....I suppose they saw how 
ready I was to care for them and consider 
them as members of my family.” 

The Ranee’s account of the interview at 
which she first made acquaintance with 
the wives of her husband’s ministers and 
officials is very amusing. ‘I feel sure,” 
she told her guests, ** if women are friends 
to one another, they can never feel lonely 
in any country.” We must quote the 
reply of Datu Isa, the Prime Minister’s 
wife, to whose memory the book is dedi- 
cated :— 

““Rajah Ranee, you are our father, our 

mother, and our grandmother. We intend 
to take care of you and to cherish you, but 
don’t forget that you are very young, and 
that you know nothing, so we look upon 
you as our child. When the Rajah is away, 
as I am the oldest woman here, I will look 
after you. There is one thing you must not 
do: | have heard of Englishwomen taking 
the hands of gentlemen by the roadside. 
Now, Rajah Ranee, you must not do that, 
and when you are sad you must come to 
me, and I will help to lighten your heart.” 
It is no wonder that the young Ranee 
speedily lost her home-sickness, and threw 
herself heart and soul into the social side 
of her husband’s work. Her pleasant 
pages give a vivid and picturesque account 
of life in Sarawak, and describe the 
characteristics of both Malays and Dyaks 
with the knowledge that is only born of 
sympathy. 

Although Sarawak is a household word 
with us, few people really know much 
about the wonderful and unselfish work 
which was initiated by Sir James Brooke 
in 1841, and has been carried on with 
unflinching devotion by his successor, 
the present Rajah, and those on whom 
the actual details of government have 
devolved in later years. The history of 
the Brooke régime was lately written, 
indeed, in ‘The White Rajahs of Sara- 
wak,’ but most readers of the Ranee’s 
autobiography will be grateful for the 
historical note with which it is prefaced. 
Sir Frank Swettenham, who probably 
knows the Malay better than any other 
white man, comments on the duty which 
is involved by his ready and unquestion- 
ing acceptance of white, rule :-— 

“To betray Malays is like taking a mean 
advantage of a blind man who has put his 
hand in yours, in the firm belief that he is 
safe in his blind trust of you.” 


The essential principle of Brooke rule in 
Sarawak has been ‘to live with the 
people, to make their happiness the first 
consideration, and to refuse wealth at 
their expense.”” Mr. Alleyne Ireland, in 
the course of his critical examination of 
tropical administrations, gave the palm 
to Sarawak for its ‘“‘ abundant indica- 
tions of good government.’ The secret 
-of success in this difficult task is twofold : 
the Brookes were honest, and they were 
sympathetic. Sir James Brooke was 
trained in the school of the Lawrences 
to know that “‘ force, though rare, is yet 
far, far less rare than love.” He wanted 
to rule Sarawak for the good of its people 
—at least, his own ambition was satisfied 
by the success of his civilizing work : 





“If it please God,” he wrote, ‘‘ to permit 

me to give a stamp to this country which 
shall last after I am no more, I shall have 
lived a life which emperors might envy.” 
This he most effectually did; but it is 
worth while to remember that he could 
not have done it by the mere force of 
honesty and determination — sympathy 
was also necessary. The Malay, as Sir 
Frank Swettenham says, 
“is humble about his own capacity to 
organize and endeavour, to frame a scheme 
of righteous government and to ensue it. 
He will, if properly approached and con- 
siderately handled by Europeans, be the 
first to admit that they understand the 
business better, that they are more trust- 
worthy in matters of justice and money, 
and that they have a conception of duty, 
of method, and especially a power of con- 
tinuous application to work which is foreign 
and irksome—indeed, well-nigh impossible— 
to him.” 

The methods which in some parts of our 
tropical empire are said to have given 
our administrators Temple’s reputation 
—‘‘a beast, but a just beast ’’—would 
not have done in Sarawak. We are 
grateful to the Ranee for giving us 
many charming glimpses of a beneficent 
rule. 








FICTION. 


The Valley of the Moon. By Jack London. 
(Mills & Boon, 6/) 


A REASONABLE belief that the first novel 
received for 1914 was an average specimen 
of the coming output would enable us to 
wish our fellow-reviewers a ‘‘ Happy New 
Year ”’ with some hopefulness of fulfilment. 
The story is that of a working-class couple 
ideally mated. Before their marriage he 
is a prizefighter, and she is a laundry-hand. 
An appalling picture of the life she escapes 
by wedlock is given, as well as more than 
one vivid description of his competence 
in the ring. She is possessed of that mar- 
vellous strength of sacrifice on behalf of 
her man which can only be properly 
appreciated, perhaps, by those who have 
experienced it. He has the gentleness 
which goes with strength under control, 
though he all but loses it when his 
temper is upset by a strike of team- 
sters, his mates in a calling which he 
follows after his marriage. Their flight 
from the sordid struggle of the town to 
the open solves the struggle of existence 
for them, and, further, makes the oppor- 
tunity somewhat too obviously for a 
display of much agricultural lore in an 
atmosphere the sweetness of which becomes 
cloying towards the end of the tale. 

The narrative is written breezily 
throughout, though the author’s handling 
of the bellows has not been sufficiently 
masked. He has, perhaps, more scorn 
for, than sympathy with, the petti- 
ness with which he is obliged to endow 
many of his puppets in order that they 
may be true to life. The individualism of 
Socialists, and the trickery by which even 
the well-intentioned are content to earn 
a living, are, after all, but the natural con- 
comitants of an environment in which the 











breadth of outlook is lacking to make 
‘Waste not, want not,’ a world-maxim. 

The tale, which is essentially American, 
may not appeal to all English readers, but, 
though the conditions vary in different 
lands, the author has grasped the 
essential traits of humanity in its present 
stage of development, and such under- 
standing being a necessary preliminary 
to further advance, any one who helps us 
to it deserves our thanks. 


Old Mole. By Gilbert Cannan. (Martin 


Secker, 6s.) 

Mr. CANNAN’S new novel is perplexing. 
As to plot, it is not marked by originality, 
though that, we must admit, is not the 
aim of Mr. Cannan’s school. Old Mole is 
a middle-aged schoolmaster who, ousted 
from his career by a rather farcical scandal, 
joins (in company with the girl who has 
compromised him) a troupe of travelling 
players. After an interval he marries her, 
comes into a fortune by the successful 
production of a comedy he has taken in 
exchange for an apparently hopeless debt, 
becomes her “ social appendage ~ as she 
rises towards the top of her profession, and 
eventually leaves her some time after he 
is assured of her passion for an old pupil 
of his own. 

With a story of this kind success 
or failure must obviously depend - upon 
narrative power and characterization, 
and in both these respects Mr. Cannan 
leaves us not, indeed, unadmiring, but 
unsatisfied. His narration, when he con- 
descends to narrate, is always excellent. 
Nothing, for instance, could be better 
than his account of the Copases and their 
Theatre Roval, of Old Mole’s courtship, 
and his earlier misunderstandings with his 
wife. But he narrates too little; and, 
unluckily, in his complex analyses of Old 
Mole’s spiritual and passionate experience, 
he loses his grasp of the character. We 
are not here pleading for consistency. The 
least imaginative and least erratic of men 
are in sheer right of their humanity in- 
consistent; but the most imaginative 
and most erratic are somehow congruous. 
Old Mole does not strike us as congruous 
at all. In the course of the book he is half- 
a-dozen different people, most of them 
mutually incompatible ; and all too often 
he is Mr. Cannan criticizing England and 
her institutions. Often it is sound criti- 
cism, more often it is clever, but it seldom 
helps us to realize Mr. Cannan’s hero. 

Yet Old Mole is the book. The rest of 
the characters (Matilda, his wife, perhaps 
excepted) are only of interest as they 
react upon him. The pity of this is the 
greater in view of Mr. Cannan’s posses- 
sion of great qualities—humour, style, 
and point of view. “ Les anciens sont 
les anciens, et nous sommes les gens d’au- 
jourd’hui,”’ he quotes in Old Mole’s final 
delivery of his mind. Mr. Cannan is a 
little over-conscious, we feel, of being 
@aujour’hui too, and a little over- 
eager to find a violent contrast with the 
methods of les anciens, who, after all, 
have something to teach to even the 
youngest amongst us. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


—_@— 
THEOLOGY. 
Church Congress, THE OFrFictAL Report, edited 
by the Rev. C. Dunkley, 10/6 net. Allen 


A report of the Church Congress held at 
Southampton last September and October, in 
which the sermons, papers, addresses, and im- 
promptu speeches are published verbatim. 


Pancha Sila: the Five Precepts, the Bhikkhu 
Silacira. 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House 
An exposition of the precepts of good conduct 
wae down by Buddha as a guidance to his fol 
owers. 


Ruysbroeck (Jan van), THE Book oF THE TWELVE 
B&GUINES, translated from the Flemish by John 
Francis, with an Introduction and Notes. 

Watkins 
The translator has not reproduced the rhymed 
verse where it occurs in the Flemish, his aim being 

to give an accurate rendering rather than a 

paraphrase. In the division of chapters he has 

followed the numeration of Surius. 


POETRY. 
Blair (Wilfrid!, SA Muse s’amuse, 3/6 net. 
Oxford, Blackwell 
A collection of humvrous verses, most of 
which are reprinted from Punch, The West- 
minster Gazette, The Isis, and other papers. 


Carswell (Isabel M.), MARJoRY May, More Verses, 
1/6 Gowans & Gray 
Tragic rhymes for small people, showing the 
dreadful consequences of being naughty. Some 
of the verses are reproduced from The Glasgow 
Herald and The Glasgow News. 


Henderson (Janet E.), THe Docror’s RIDE, AND 

OTHER PorEmMs, 3/6 net. Edinburgh, Douglas 

A book of verse, containing narrative, love, 
religious, and nature pieces. 


Lane (S. F. B.), Svoitp, A Norse SEA BATTLE, 2/6 
net. Nutt 
A long narrative piece in blank verse describ- 
ing the battle in which Olaf Tryggvason fell, 
with an historical Introduction and notes 
Poems from the Portuguese, translated by Aubrey 
F. G. Bell, 3/6 net. Oxford. Blackwel! 
Translations of Portugues? lyrics, ranging 
from the thirteenth century to the present time 
-The Portuguese text is printed on the left-hand 
page. 


Rudland (E. M.), PoEMs, TOGETHER WITH BAt- 

LADS OF OLD BIRMINGHAM, New Series, 1/6 net. 

Nutt 

A book of verses on many themes, including 

fairies, love, Francis Thompson, and Mary, Queen 

of Scots. The ballads of local patriotism have 
explanatory notes. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
Bourne (Randolph S.), Your anp Lire, 6/ net. 
Constable 
Studies in psychology and religion. The 
titles of some of these essays are ‘ The Life of 
Irony,’ ‘ The Mystic turned Radical,’ ‘ The Dodg- 
ing of Pressures,’ and ‘ A Philosophy of Handicap.’ 


Hueffer (Ford Madox), Henry James, a Critical 
Study, 7/6 net. Secker 
An appreciation of Mr. James’s work and 
methods, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


McKechnie (William Sharp), MAGNA CaRTA, a 
Commentary on the Great Charter of King 
John, with an Historical Introduction, Second 
Edition. Glasgow, MacLehose 

A revised edition, largely rewritten, incor- 
porating the results of recent discussion and 
research on Magna Carta. For review see Athen., 

April 15, 1905, p. 458. 


Ozanam (Frederick), THE FRANCISCAN POETS IN 
ITALY OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, trans- 
lated and annotated by A. E. Nellen and N, C. 
Craig, 6/ net. Nutt 

An account of the Franciscan movement in 

Italy, with illustrations, notes, Index, and an 

Introduction by Miss Nellen. 


Woolf (Cecil N. Sidney), BarToLus oF Sasso- 
FERRATO: his Position in the History of 
Medieval Political Thought. 

: Cambridge University Press 
_ This mon ph was awarded the Thirlwall 

Prize in 1913. The author has included a Biblio- 

graphy, Summary of the Contents, Appendixes, 

and an Index. 





GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Kellner (L.), Arnold (Madame Paula), and Delisle 
(Arthur L.), AUSTRIA OF THE AUSTRIANS AND 
HUNGARY OF THE HUNGARIANS, ‘‘ Countries 
and Peoples Series,’ 6/ net. Pitman 

Each section gives full information concern- 
ing the politics, industries, and arts of the country 
with which it deals, and is i'lustrated. 


Schultze (Dr. A.), THE SULTANATE OF BORNU; 
translated from the German by P. _ Askell 
Benton, 7/6 net. Milford 

A monograph on the history, geography, and 
present commercial condition of Bornu, with 
maps and Appendixes. All but one of the 
latter have been added by the translator, and 
refer chiefly to British Bornu. 


POLITICS. 


Maura and his Role in Spanish Politics, Synthetic 
and Documental Exposition of the Ideas and 
Work of the Conservative Leader, by an 
Impartial Spectator, English Edition. 

Madrid, Imprenta Alemana, Fuencarral, 137 
This pamphlet contains a defence of Senor 

Maura’s policy against the attacks of the Repub- 

lican and Liberal press. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Merrill (William A.), THe ARCHETYPE OF LU- 
CRETIUS. 
Berkeley, University of California Press 
A paper on Lachmann’s hypothesis concern- 
ing the lost archetype of Lucretius, included 
among the ‘‘ University of California Publications 
in Classical Philology.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Bell (Aubrey F. G.), StupIEs IN PORTUGUESE 

LITERATURE, 6/ net. Oxford, Blackwell 

This does not profess to bea complete history 

of Portuguese literature, nor does the author 

lay claim to original research. The studies range 
from King Diniz to living novelists and poets. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Cambridge County Geographies : MERIONETHSHIRE, 
by A. Morris; NORTHUMBERLAND, by 8. Rennie 
Haselhurst, 1/6 each. 

; Cambridge University Press 

Each gives an account of the history, natural 

conditions, industries, and antiquities of the county 

with which it deals, and is illustrated with maps 
and photographs. 


Clarke (G. H.) and Murray (C. J.), A GRAMMAR OF 

THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, Second Edition, 5/ 

Cambridge University Press 

This textbook has been revised, and some 
corrections have been made. 


Walters (W. C. Fiamstead) and Conway (R. S.), 
LIMEN, a Fitst Latin Book, Fourth Edition, 
3, John Murray 

A revised edition, with a few changes in 
terminology. 


Wyatt (A. J.) and Goggin (S. E.), AN ANTHOLOGY 
oF ENGLISH VERSE FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES, with Introduction and Glossary, 
Second Edition, 2/6 University Tutorial Press 

A revised and enlarged edition to which some 
short extracts have been added from the work of 
poets of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 


FICTION. 


Barry (John Arthur), SourH SEA SHIPMATEs, 6/ 
: Verner Laurie 
_A series of short stories dealing with the 
exciting adventures of two Australian sailormen 
in Southern waters. 


Blyth (James), Farrn AND UNFAITH, 6/ Long 

The story of a young married couple whose 
happiness is almost marred by the religious doubts 
of the husband and the intrigues of a self-seeking 
girl who visits them. 


Bosanquet (Edmund), MAry’s MARRIAGE. 6/ 
F Long 
Mary is a young widow who is willing to 
earry out her husband’s last wish by marrying 
the successor to his title for the sake of the 
estate, but a fortnight before the projected 
marriage a young Irishman upsets her plans 
and wins her heart. 


Cannan (Gilbert), OLD MoLn, being the Surprising 
Adventures in England of Herbert Jocelyn 
Beenham, M.A., sometime Sixth-Form Master 
at Thrigsby Grammar School in the County of 
Lancaster, 6/ Secker 

See review, p. 11. 





Ghosal (Srimati Svarna Kumari Devi, Mrs.), AN 

UNFINISHED SONG, 3/6 Werner Laurie 

A study of a modern Hindu girl belonging to 

the Reformed Party of Bengal. This is the first 
book that Mrs. Ghosal, the sister of Mr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, has published in English. Ther 
is a Biographical Introduction by Mr. E. M. Lang- 


Hauptmann (G.), ATLANTIS, 6/ Werner Lauri 
A translation from the German by Adele an 
Thomas Seltzer. 


Hyatt (Stanley Portal), THe WaAy OF THE CAR- 
DINES, 6/ Werner Laurie 
The hero tries without success to persuade the 
British Government to annex and fortify an island 
of strategical importance in the Malay Archipelago. 
Tiesented by the Cabinet’s lethargy, he undertakes 
the task himself, but, after carrying out his project, 
is officially ejected. 


London (Jack), THE VALLEY OF THE MOON, 6 
Mills & Boon 
See review, p. 11. 
Perrin (Alice), LATE IN Lire, 7d. net. Methuen 
A notice of this novel appeared in The Athen., 
June 13, 1896, p. 775. 


JUVENILE. 


Jones (Theodore F. T.), A Boy's TRAVELS IN 
Many LANDs, a Book for Boys by a Boy, 2/ 
net. St. Catherine Press 

An account of a boy’s travels in the East, 
illustrated with photographs. 


Lotus Leaves for the Young : No. 1. LEGENDS AND 
TALES, by Annie Besant, 1/6 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House 
This slender volume contains a few legends 
from ancient Greece and Hindustan, with the 
stories of Rosetta and the Wandering Jew, told 
in order to inspire the young to heroic action. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
Alchemical Society, Journar, Vol. Il. Part 8, 
2/ net. H. K. Lewis 
Containing a report of the eighth gencral 
meeting of the Society, a paper on *‘ Alchemy in 
China,’ by Prof. Herbert Chatley, and reviews. 
Army Review, JANvuARyY, 1/ Stationery Office 
There are two articles on the Balkan War 
‘ Adrianople and its Capture ‘ and ‘ The Success 
of the Greek Army.’ Other articles of interest 
are ‘The Egyptian Army Camel Corps,’ by Capt. 
Earl Percy, and ‘Some Aspects of Abyssinia,’ 
by Capt. H. H. Kelly. There are illustrations 
from photographs, maps and diagrams. 


Folk-Lore, Vol. XXIV. No. 3, 5/ to non-Members. 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
Besides collectanea, correspondence, and re- 
views, this number contains the minutes of 
meetings of the Folk-Lore Society held in 
May and June last year, and papers on ‘The 
Poetry of the Kiwai Papuans,’ by Dr. G. Landt- 
man, and ‘The Ceremonial Customs of the 
British Gipsies,’ by Mr. T. W. Thompson. 
Hibbert Journal, JaANuARy, 2/6 net. 
Williams & Norgate 
Notable articles in this number are ‘ Eu- 
genics and Politics, by Mr. F. C. S. Schiller ; 
*The Scottish Church Question,’ by Sheriff R. L. 
Orr; ‘ Syndicalism in France, and its Relation to 
the Philosophy of Bergson,’ by the Rev. 
Rhondda Williams; and ‘The Johannine Apoca- 
lypse,’ by the Rev. J. E. Symes. 
International Review of Missions, JANUARY, 2/6 
net. Milford 
Eighty pages are devoted to ‘ A Missionary 
Survey of the Year 1913.’ Other articles are 
‘A Tour of Enquiry into the Education of Women 
and Girls in India,’ by Miss Eleanor McDougal, 
and ‘ Gitanjali: an Appreciation,’ by Mr. K. J. 
Saunders. 
London Quarterly Review, January, 2/6 
C. H. Kelly 
Principal Forsyth writes on ‘The Man and 
the Message’; Dr. Banks on ‘ Augustine as seen 
in his Letters’; Mr. T. H. S. Fscott on ‘The 
Vicissitudes of the English Novel’; and there are 
other articles, notes, and reviews. 


Poetry and Drama, Vol. I. No. 4, 2/6 net. 
Poetry Bookshop 
This issue contains many new poems, by 
Mr. Bridges, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Davies, and others, 
and Lord Dunsany’s play ‘ The Golden Doom,’ 
pesides articles and reviews. 


Quest, JANUARY, 2/6 net. Watkins 

The contents include articles on ‘ Bergson’s 
Biology,’ by Prof. J. A. Thomson; ‘ The Sub- 
conscious,’ by Dr. J. H. Hyslop; and ‘ The 
Gnosis in Early Christendom,’ by Mr. G. R. S. 
Mead ; verses entitled ‘ Dynamic Love,’ by Miss 
Evelyn Underhill ; and ‘The Mystical Union of 
Earth and Heaven,’ by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton. 
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DIRECTORIES. 


Banking Almanac and Directory, 1914, edited by 
Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave, 15/ net. Waterlow 
A reference book for business men, contain- 
ing information regarding private and _ joint- 
stock banks in the United Kingdom and Colonial 
and foreign banks, with other matter. 
Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and 
Almanac, 1914, 1/6 net. Burns & Oates 
The new matter in the present issue includes 
a list uf London Hospitals and the Missions from 
which they are attended, and some facts concern- 
ing the Catholic martyrs who died in England 
during 1535-1681. The map of Catholic Dioceses 
and Missions of England and Wales has been 
reinstated. 
Howe’s Classified Directory to the Metropolitan 
Charities, 1914, 1/ Longmans 
A handbook containing information with 
regard to Metropolitan charitable institutions, 
with a list of charities in England and Wales in 
the Appendix. 


GENERAL. 


Besant (Annie), SuPERHUMAN MEN IN History 
AND IN RELIGION, 2/ net. 
Theosophical Publishing Society 
Six lectures which were delivered in London 
and Stockholm in June last year. 


Essays and Studies presented to William Ridge- 
way on his Sixtieth Birthday, edited by K. C. 
Quiggin, 25/ net. Cambridge Univ. Press 

A miscellany of papers on the classics, 
ancient archwology, mediwval literature and 
history, anthropology, and comparative religion, 
presented by Prof. Ridgeway’s friends to cele- 
brate his sixtieth birthday last August. 
are many illustrations. 


Jinarajadasa (C.), FLowers AND GARDENS (A 

Dream Structure), 1, 

Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House 

. A dream of a Utopian country engaged in 
child and flower culture, and governed by ‘“‘ Gar- 
deners ” who radiate power, wisdom, and love. 
The aim of the little book is to show that men 
need to be treated, not as bodies, but as souls, 
and should be taught to live and “ grow as 
flowers grow.”’ 


Life at Phillips Exeter, BULLETIN of the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Vol. IX. No. 3. 
Exeter, New Hampshire, the Academy 
This Bulletin presents a statement of the 
educational policy and activities of the Academy, 
and has illustrations from photographs. 


Martin (Eva M.), Tae SECRET OF A STAR, 3/ 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House 
A fantastic allegory in which the god Hermes 
plays an important part. 


Pennington (Patience), A WomAN RICE PLANTER, 
8/6 net. Macmillan 
_ An account of a woman’s experiences on a 
rice plantation in South Carolina, with an Intro- 
duction by Mr. Owen Wister and illustrations. 


Salvation Army Year-Book, 1914, edited by Col’ 
Theodore Kitching. 
Salvation Army Book Department 
A book of reference giving an account of 
various’ features of the work of the Salvation 
Army in the United Kingdom and abroad. 
General Bramwell Booth has contributed an 
article, ‘ A Call for Officers,’ and there are a few 
illustrations. 


Sharp (Henry A.), THE CroypoN COLLIERS, an 

Old Local Industry, 3d. ‘ Norwood News’ 

An account of the industry formerly pursued 

by charcoal-burners in the neighbourhood of 
Croydon. 


Trinda (Ivon), EXPERIENCE ‘TEACHES, some 
Advice to Youths, and Incidentally to Young 
Women, as to their Careers in Life, with Notes 
on Various Social and Commercial Problems, 
2/6 net. Simpkin & Marshall 

The author writes on school, business, and 
married life, on recreation and ‘‘ things in general.”’ 


Ward (Bro. Arthur), MAsoNIC SYMBOLISM AND 
THE Mystic Way, a Series of Papers on the 
True Secrets and the Lost Word, 2/6 net. 

Theosophical Publishing Society 

These papers are addressed to Masons, and 

the use of initials and blanks makes them unin- 
telligible to those who are not initiated in the 

Masonic ritual. 


Wilson (B. H.), Ligut in GREY CorNERS, 1/ net. 

Foulis 

Intimate talks to women, with illustrations 

from many sources—the Bible, the life of Miss 

Helen Keller, and the legend of the Round Table, 
with a Foreword by the Rev. John Kelman, 


There 





Wood (Ernest), 
Course, 6d. 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House 

In this booklet the author puts forward a 
course of practices in concentration and medita- 
tion. It is warmly recommended in a Foreword 
by Mrs. Besant. 


CONCENTRATION, a Practical 


SCIENCE. 

Lowson’s Text-Book of Botany, INDIAN EDITION: 
adapted by M. Willis, with a Preface by J. C- 
Willis, ‘‘ University Tutorial Series,’ 6/6 

Clive 

Mrs. Willis has adapted Mr. Lowson’s text- 

book to the requirements of Indian students, 

substituting plants found in India for those in 

the text which would be unfamiliar to Indian 
readers. 

Royds (T. Fletcher), Tuk BEASTS, BIRDS, AND BEES 
OF VIRGIL, 3/6 net. Oxford, Blackwell 

A commentary on the zoology, ornithology, 
and entomology contained in the ‘ Georgics,’ 
designed for the use of naturalists and higher forms 
at public schools. Mr. Warde Fowler has written 

a Preface. 

Zwanziger (Dr.), THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, trans- 
lated from the Original German Text by Gerard 
K. Gude, 8/6 net. S.P.C.K. 

This book is intended for young people, and 
contains descriptions of typical representatives 
of the more important. families of animals, which 
are illustrated with coloured plates. 


FINE ARTS. 

Calvert (Edward), TEN SpirirvAL DEsIGNs, en- 
larged from the Proofs of the Originals on 
Copper, Wood, and Stone, 1827-1831. 

Portland Maine, T. B. Mosher 

The reproductions of these engravings are 
mounted on rough blue paper, and are preceded 
by ‘A Brief Notice of Edward Calvert,’ by Mr. 

Herbert P. Horne, reprinted from The Century 

Guild Hobby Horse; extracts from The Athe- 

neum, and passages from Calvert's ‘Memoirs.’ 

Only 400 copies are issued. 

MUSIC. 

Manchester Public Libraries, List of Compost- 
TIONS FOR THE ORGAN AND HARMONIUM IN 
THE HENRY WATSON Music Liprary, compiled 
by John F. Russell. 

Manchester, Henry Watson Music Library 
A catalogue, including recent additions to 
the library, for the use of borrowers. 

Wagner (Richard), Mustcat DRAMAS: SIEGFRIED, 
5/ net; TWILIGHT OF THE Gops, 5/ net: 
PARSIFAL, 4/ net. Breitkopf & Hiirtel 

The vocal score of these three operas is by 

Herr Otto Singer, and the English translation 

by Mr. Ernest Newman. Each has an Introduc- 

tion by Herr Carl Waack. 
DRAMA. 

Gregory (Lady), Our IrIsH THEATRE, a Chapter of 

Autobiography, 5/ net. Putnam 
A history of the Irish dramatic movement, 
with a few illustrations. 

Vidier (Edward A.), THe Rose oF RAVENNA. 

Melbourne, G. Robertson 

A tragedy concerning Paolo and Francesca, 

written in blank verse. The decorations are 
by Mr. Waster Seed. 

Who ’s Who in the Theatre, a Biographical Record 
of the Contemporary Stage, compiled and edited 
by John Parker, 7/6 net. Pitman 

The chief new feature is a list of notable 
plays and revivals produced in London from the 
earliest times, which has been compiled from Mr. 

Parker’s ‘ Dictionary of the Theatre.’ 








ENGLISH RENDERINGS OF FRENCH 
POETRY. 

Chapelles-Bourbon, par La Houssaye, Seine-et-Marne. 

I am preparing an anthology of English 
renderings from French poetry, so as to 
give (as far as is possible by translation) 
a complete and adequate presentation of 
the finest lyrical work produced by our 
Gallic neighbours down to the year 1900. 

May I, by your courtesy, say that I shall 
be grateful to those lovers of French letters 
who may care to help me by submitting 
versions ? These will be copied and re- 
turned to their owners. 

The French original should accompany 
the rendering, and date of birth and death 
of the author be given, unless the writer's 
work is of such outstanding celebrity as to 
render it easily accessible for reference. 

Witrrip THORLEY. 





\ 4, 
i 
TO THE AUTHOR OF “TRE GOLDEN 


BOUGH’ ON THE COMPLETION OF 
THE FINAL EDITION. 

THE flowing pen is stayed. The Midnight 
Flame 

Flickers inquiry : ‘‘ Can this be ‘ The End ’? 

Shall the brave Eyes that towards the pages 
bend— 

Half-closed as though to shun the glare of 
Fame ; 

Shall they that scanned each bud and twig 
that came 

To enrich the Bough—each of its leaves 
that send 

Their glowing rays into the Dark and lend 

A golden lustre to a golden name,— 

Forgo my light ? Am I to burn no more, 

No longer to illume the Work that grew 

Full three-and-twenty years until it drew 

The secret soul from myth and savage lore ? ”’ 

‘Burn on, bright Flame,” the humid Eyes 
reply, 

“Nor fear to burn, though Daylight flush 
the sky.” H. W. STEED. 








JULES CLARETIE. 


Wuen the news of the death of Jules 
Claretie became known in Paris, one of his: 
literary friends said : 

“Notre grande famille du journalisme vient 
de perdre un maitre. Elle perd aussi quelque 
chose de plus: un homme de bien, un homme de 
coeur. 

Claretie died on December 23rd at the 
age of 73, and in him France has lost one 
of her best-known literary figures. To have 
been head of the Théatre Frangais for nearly 
thirty years was enough to have made any 
man notable; but even before he occupied 
that post he had made a reputation in several 
other walks of life. 

He was born at Limoges on December 3rd, 
1840, and was educated at the Bonaparte 
Lyceum in Paris. Literature was his first 
profession, as it was his last. In his young 
days he wrote for many French and Belgian 
papers, including the Figaro and the Indé- 
pendance Belge. The tr ubles of 1866 took 
him to Italy as a war correspondent, and in 
1865 and 1868 he found troubles nearer at 
home raised by the lectures which he had 
delivered in Paris. 

In 1870 he was dramatic critic for 
L’Opinion Nationale, and in the same year 
he again ected as a war correspondent— 
this time with the French army at Metz. 

After Sedan Gambetta made him Secre- 
tary of the Commission on the papers of the 
Imperial family; and he also organized 
libraries and lecture halls in each of the 
twenty arrondis ements of Paris. 

In 1870 he was for a short time in com- 
mand of the second battalion of the volun- 
teers of the National Guard, and his experi- 
ences were afterwards related in two volumes. 
He saw most of the fighting around Paris, 
and as an officer of the staff he negotiated 
with the aide-de-camp of the Crown Prince 
of Prussia for the removal of the dead from 
the battle-field of Buzenval. 

In 1871 he was a candidate in the Depart- 
ment of Haute-Vienne, but was unsuccessful. 
He never afterwards tried to enter Parlia- 
ment, but devoted himself to journalism 
and to the writing of books. A Republican 
in the days when it was dangerous to hold 
Republican views, he never left his party. 

His Paris friends spoke of his failing health 
last summer, and his retirement from his 
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theatre—which had been talked of for ; copies.”” Some of the prices realized on 


years—was carried ‘into effect a few months 
before he died. 

He crammed an enormous mass of work 
into a life which barely exceeded the allotted 
“three score years and ten.”’ It is hard to 
realize that as long ago as 1862 he had 
published his first novel, and that when he 
was 26 a book called ‘Un Assassin’ (after- 
wards republished under the title of ‘ Robert 
Burat ’) had attracted favourable attention. 
His ‘ Histoire des Derniers Montagnards,’ 
issued about the same time, drew from no 
less a critic than Michelet the remark, 
** Ce livre m’a fait frissonner ’’—a commenda- 
tion which ensured the immediate success 
of the young writer. 

He was elected a member of the Académie 
Francaise in 1889, and his literary output 
was immense. His own writings fill many 
shelves, and the list of his publications 
covers pages in a library catalogue. His 
friend M. Henri Roujon, in a charming 
article in Le Temps, has dealt with some of 
the work of this novelist, dramatic author, 
historian, and critic; and of M. Claretie’s 
‘Le Drapeau’ he has said that it deserves 4 
to be read aloud every year to all the school- 
children of France. Claretie’s articles in 
the newspapers were known to every 
Frenchman, and his light touch gained him 
masses of readers. Perhaps nothing that 
he has written is destined to live, and it is 
as head of the house of Moliére that he is 
likely to be longest remembered. 

He was 45 years old when, in 1885, he 
became Director of the Théatre Francais. 
The difficulties of the head of a national 
theatre in the capital of a country like France 
can easily be imagined. It has been stated 
that when he first entered on his work at the 
Comédie Frangaise, Alexandre Dumas said 
to him :— 

** N’oubliez pas, mon cher, que tout ici est 
d’étoupe, avec des amours-propres qui prennent 
feu comme les décors non ignifugés. N’oubliez 
pas que ce qui vous parait étre au loin un petit 
nuage rose peut se changer brusquement en 
hourrasque. Rappelez-vous encore ceci: vous 
croyez vous appuyer sur une colonnette de marbre ; 


vous vous y appuyez; c’est du carton ou c’est 
du sable.” 


Troubles came soon enough, and it was 
not long before Claretie counted as many 
enemies in France as there were incom- 
petent or unfortunate authors. He dealt 
kindly with them, as may be seen by a 
remark addressed to him by M. Richepin 
on Claretie’s promotion in the Legion of 
Honour :— 


“* Je ne sais, s'il faut vous appliquer la métaphore 
(usage: la main de fer dans un gant de velours. 
Je dis tout bonnement que votre main était la 
main loyale d’un ami.” 


In England he had many friends, and 
some dated from the time when, in 1893, 
he brought the Comédie Francaise to London 
—an occasion when our old friend and 
dramatic critic, Joseph Knight, was much 
in evidence, as he had been when the com- 
pany paid its first visit to London during 
the Siege of Paris in 1870—a visit which was 
chiefly due to Knight’s own efforts. 

Those who were fortunate enough to be 
of Claretie’s friends will remember pleasant 
hours spent in his box at his theatre, which 
he placed freely at their disposal. They 
will appreciate the words M. Roujon has 
used of him: ‘ Bonté, incorrigible bonté, 
bonté encore, bonté toujours"; and they 
will not forget that “ Pardonner, oublier, ne 
enact hair, c’était plus fort que lui. II était 

n.’ 











THE BOOK SALES OF 1913. 
Part I. 


Ir we assume the truth of the doc- 
trine of Averages, the book sales of the 
year that has just come to its close will be 
remembered as being in the aggregate the 
most important that have so far been chro- 
nicled among us. Nearly seventy high-class 
libraries or collections of books were dis- 
persed, and these realized a grand total of 
about 200,0001., a sum never before equalled 
in a corresponding period in this country. 
In this estimate no account is taken of 
numerous small and unimportant sales 
which have been held from time to time. 
Taking those of the higher class—upon 
which alone implicit reliance can be placed— 
we find that the average sum realized per 
lot in the auctioneers’ catalogues works out 
at 5/. Os. 8d., the nearest approach to it 
being 5/. 0s. 2d. in 1912, and the next highest 
41. 48. 2d. in 1907, when the important 
libraries of Mr. van Antwerp, Mr. S. M. 
Samuel, and Sir Henry Mildmay, as well as a 
number of notable miscellaneous collections, 
were brought to the hammer. 

This system of surveying the year’s 
activities by means of a contrast of average 
prices can only be made practically useful 
when it is based upon the results of a series 
of years, and the longer the series, the more 
likely are the results to reflect the compara- 
tive degree of importance attained at any 
particular period of time. Some authorities 
decry averages as disclosing nothing, or, in 
the alternative, anything which the com- 
piler wishes to prove, but they would seem 
to be incontrovertible when based on con- 
tinuous records. These date from 1893, 
when an average sum of IJ. 6s. 7d. was regis- 
tered, the amount gradually increasing to 
21. 19s. 5d. in 1899, but falling at the time 
of the Boer War, recovering to 31. 7s. 10d. 
immediately after its conclusion, and then, 
with a short interval of quiescence, attribut- 
able no doubt to a species of ‘* wait-and-see ”’ 
ed very natural in the circumstances, 
orging ahead until it bas at length reached 
the highest point so far recorded. 

All this proves that in times of national 
stress valuable books, like many other 
things, are held back on account of the pre- 
vailing unrest and uncertainty, though this 
does not affect the average to the extent 
that might be supposed on a superficial 
view of the situation. Rather does it 
explain the reasons that regulate its fluctua- 
tions, for all kinds of books, valuable or the 
reverse, are brought into the calculation, 
which in time works out to a dead level, 
and then it is found that the tendency of 
the best among them is to increase in value 
rather than the reverse. 

Of late this has been very noticeable, not 
only in the case of the Huth Library, which 
has been dispersed as far as the letter 
“H,” but also in every other direction as 
well. Given a book of some degree of 
rarity and of a very desirable kind, its price 
in the market is, as a rule, increasing. at 
is because it is wanted by many collectors, 
some of whom do not seem to care much 
what they pay. This is more particularly 
the case with regard to manuscripts, books 
possessing a personal interest, and those 
** presentation copies ’’ which have at some 
time or other been given away by their 
authors or others who, like them, had at- 
tained an exceptionally high position in the 
walk of life they had made their own. The 
Browning collections of manuscripts and 
—_— books, sold by Messrs. Sotheby in 
May last for a total sum exceeding 21,0001., 
afford a very good illustration of the 
commercial possibilities of ‘ presentation 





that occasion were described in the press 
as “ridiculous and absurd,’ yet every- 
thing points to the conclusion that, were 
similar circumstances to arise in the future, 


the prices would be exceeded, for all the 


manuscripts in the collection and most of the 
printed books were unique in the sense that 
they were ear-marked by written inscrip- 
tions or signatures. Such books, whether 
written throughout or in print, cannot often 
be got when wanted. Some of them, indeed, 
will never be seen again outside the walls 


of the public libraries into which they have 


found their way, while those that may be 
available are sure to become more and more 
notable as the glamour surrounding them 
intensifies with the passing of time. These 
are factors which make for still higher prices 
in the case of books like these, for they are 
fundamental, and not affected to any extent 
by change of fashion or the prejudice of 
individuals. 

Other classes of books are in a similar 
position, among them the well-known Ameri- 
cana, which have long been in favour at 
ever-increasing prices. ‘These works, which 
relate to the American continent, are in 
great request, no matter where printed, 


and, generally, the older they are the 
better, for an obvious reason. At one 
time seventeenth-century books of this 


character, though never numerous, were 
fairly well distributed, but now they are 
not to be had except on rare occasions, and, 
as invariably happens when a whole class 
is involved to such an extent as this, what 
may be called the “right ’’ date is put for- 
ward. It used to be said that Americana 
printed prior to 1720 or thereabouts were 
sure to be “right,” but nowadays 1799 is 
substituted for 1720, and affords a very fair 
line of demarcation; broken in parts, it 
is true, but substantial enough in the face 
of an ever-growing interest and e corre- 
sponding demand. ‘The suggestion is, that 
when very old books of a given class can 
no longer be got, either at all or except at 
great expense, attention begins to be directed 
to other books of a similar kind, though more 
modern and less costly. The arrival of the 
twentieth century invested most things with 
an added weight of years, and the eighteenth 
century seems far more remote than it did 
a couple of decades ago. ‘This is but an 
illusion which a simple calculation would 
dispel; stili the calculation is rarely made, 
and in popular imagination time suddenly 
leaped onward by a hundred years. 

As with Americana, so, though at a re- 
spectful distance as yet, with those early 
printed books referring to our Colonies. 
They, too, have their libraries, and it is but 
natural that those who contro] them should 
seek to acquire books of local interest, and 
what the libraries do openly the collector is 
almost certain to imitate in private. Books 
of this class are also advancing in price, for 
there is a growing anxiety to obtain them 
while there is time and the opportunity 
remains. They should, however, be as old as 
circumstances warrant. Some of these books 
were printed in Europe at an early date, but 
the Colonies themselves were not so far 
advanced. The first book printed in South 
Africa, for instance, appeared as recently as 
1814, and Tasmania and Australia pub- 
lished nothing till four or five years later. 
At present the collector’s line in these cases 
is drawn at about 1850, but here again time 
is tripping along. 

Needless to say, English-printed books of 
an early period, whether in verse or prose, 
are in great demand as examples of typo- 
graphy, or for their classic interest, or for 
both reasons combined, while original, and 
in some cases early, editions of the recog- 
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nized classics of more modern times are 
eagerly sought for. Six months ago as 
much as 3001. was paid for Goldsmith’s 
‘Threnodia Augustalis,’ printed in 1772, 
yet, from the collector's standpoint, the 
copy was not immaculate. It had been cut 
down at the top and gilded. 

Below the medley of dates of which those 
mentioned are merely instances there is a 
solid foundation of fact from which there is 
no escape. There is no avoiding the con- 
clusion that the vast majority of books 
casually met with are of no consequence 
from a marketable point of view, or, indeed, 
from any other standpoint, though there 
still remains an immense field which has 
to be traversed with extreme caution. It 
may be said that, generally, if a book has 
some definite message to deliver, and 
handles the subject well, it is entitled to its 
‘‘place in the sun,’ even although such 
message may not coincide with the opinions 
held by succeeding generations, and it is 
really this analysis of its merits, past or 
present, which is the test of its importance 
to-day. Should any one dispute this, let 
him halt at the first street-stall he comes 
across and take stock of the derelicts he will 
find there. A few books so encountered 
may be useful even yet, though time has 
passed them by and rendered them of little 
account; but nearly all will be found to 
treat of trifling matters or of things of no 
interest, or of nothing in particular, or to be 
mere shreds and patches of other and much 
more capable works, or to belong to inferior 
editions got up for sale at a cheap rate, or 
to consist of books of reference long since 
discarded as obsolete, and the like. The 
world’s library is choked with such waifs 
and strays as these. They are, of course, of 
all grades, for even inferiority has its com- 
parisons, but there is no doubt at all that 
the object lesson will prove useful, if only to 
supply such comparisons and to adorn a tale. 

Many of the sales held during the past year 
have supplied materia! for differentiating the 
various classes into which books are divided, 
and for distributing their grades, and it is 
usually the less important among them that 
give the most information in these respects. 
The Atheneum has tabulated from time to 
time the results of many sales of every degree 
of interest, and if nothing but lists of prices 
were involved, there would certainly be no 
necessity to refer to them again, as they are 
readily accessible. There is, however, a 
value in retrospection, especially when forti- 
fied with explanatory details, and that has 
always been to a greater or lesser extent the 
justification for this article, which has ap- 
peared early in each year since 1888. The 
period of time thus covered is, indeed, short 
when contrasted with the life of The Athe- 
neum itself, but it is long when viewed from 
the standpoint of continuous appearance. 

The first important sale of the year was 
held by Messrs. Sotheby on January 13th 
and two following days, and was referred to 
in The Atheneum of the 25th of that month, 
on p. 101. The sale was of a miscellaneous 
character, and the total sum realized was 
spread very evenly over a large catalogue. 
More important, though not so extensive, 
was the library of the late Mr. Herbert Fry, 
which, with other properties, was sold by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on January 23rd 
and 24th. This realized 1,822/. for 638 lots, 
the chief features being the holograph 
manuscript of Six Sonnets by Oscar Wilde, 
with the title ‘Impressions du Théatre,’ 
written on six folio leaves, 63/.; Alexandre 
Dumas’s original manuscript of ‘ Le Quar- 
ante-Cing,’ the first seven chapters on seventy 
leaves, 271.; and what may some of these 
days turn out to be the actual first edition 
in book-form of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ It is 





a small 8vo, printed in 1719 “‘ for the Book- 
Sellers of London and Westminster,” and 
bears the title ‘The Life and Strange Sur- 
prizing Adventures of Robeson Cruso.’ 
This ‘‘O” edition, as it has come to be 
called, was discovered by Dr. Laidlaw 
Purves some ten or twelve years ago—dis- 
covered, that is to say, to be specially noted, 
for the same copy which realized 7/. 15s. 
on this occasion had belonged to Lord 
Townshend, whose library was sold in 1882. 
Much has been written about this book since 
Dr. Purves called attention to it in a pam- 
phlet, and some authorities have denounced 
it as a piracy, which, to say the least, is highly 
improbable. As to this, see The Atheneum 
of April 11th and 18th, 1903, where the 
subject is discussed at length. 

A sale held at Sotheby's on February 3rd 
and two following days was productive of 
more than 2,000/. (see Athen., Feb. 15, p. 189); 
and on February 11th and following days 
one of the three most important sales of the 
year took place in the same rooms. This 
was of the library of the late Mr. George 
Dunn of Maidenhead. The collection of 
early manuscripts and printed books relating 
to English law, perhaps the most important 
in private hands, was sold en bloc to Messrs. 
Sweet & Maxwell for 3,7501.; and then came 
a long series of early manuscripts and 
printed books of a severely classical cha- 
racter, among them being one unmentioned 
by the bibliographers, and probably unique. 
This was the ‘ Doctrinale, seu Grammatica 
Latina,’ of Alexander Gallus, printed some 
time during the fifteenth century, but with- 
out name of printer, place, or date. This 
realized 5001, and was secured by Mr. 
Quaritch, who for the same amount obtained 
®& manuscript at one time in the collection 
of the Duca di Cassano-Serra, and after- 
wards in that of the Earl of Ashburnham. 
It seems to have been written by an Italian 
scribe during the fourteenth century, and 
discourses of the virtues of the baths of 
Baie and Puteoli. The Dunn Sale was 
fully reported in The Atheneum of February 
22nd, p. 221, and there is no occasion to 
refer to it in detail again. 

The library of the late Sir Raymond West 
and other properties were sold by Messrs. 
Hodgson on February 12th and two follow- 
ing days, the amount realized being nearly 
1,2001. On this occasion a most interest- 
ing collection of forged Shakespearian signa- 
tures and deeds, the work of W. H. Ireland, 
brought 21/7. 10s. They comprised ‘The 
Confession of Faith’; the Letter to Anne 
Hathaway; the alterations in ‘ King Lear ’ 
and ‘Hamlet’; and Ireland’s printed an- 
nouncement relating to Malone's ‘* Unfounded 
Assertions,”’ issued on the very eve of the 
production of ‘ Vortigern ’—that ‘‘ solemn 
mockery ” which gave Ireland his quietus. 
Yet he once wrote an anthem which was 
privately printed at Paris, and was very 
nearly mistaken for Shakespeare himself, 

The library of Mr. R. A. Potts of St. 
James's Terrace, N.W., sold on February 
20th and following day, was noticeable for 
many important works by Blake, Edward 
FitzGerald, Lamb, and Shelley. It was a 
typical English library of the better class. 
A copy of the first edition of FitzGerald’s 
translation of the ‘ Rubéiyaét’ of Omar Khay- 
yam, 1859, fetched 62/. (morocco extra, 
with the original covers bound in), and an 
unbound copy of Shelley’s ‘ Epipsychidion ’ 
went for 30/. The last days of February 
witnessed the sale of a collection of books 
illustrating British and Foreign Military 
Costume, formed by the late Mr. 8. M. Milne 
of Calverley House, Leeds. A number of 
engravings, lithographs, and other prints, 
all of a military character, were included, 
and the amount realized for the whole collec- 





tion was more than 5,0001. (see Athen., 
March 8, p. 291). Prints of this character 
were generally issued in a series in book-form, 
and are therefore classed collectively as 
books, and the prices some of them realize 
seem extraordinary at first sight. Thus on 
this occasion Ackermann’s series of sixty- 
one coloured plates, with fifteen forming the 
New Series, and ten extra plates, making 
altogether eighty-six plates, all except one 
coloured, fetched 160/. The explanation is 
that sets complete or approximately so are 
most difficult to meet with, there being a 
steady demand for even single prints of this 
character. Each regiment is naturally inter- 
ested the most in its own records, and thus 
it is that series get broken and the prints 
that compose them distributed, and when 
once broken they can be reconstituted only 
after immense labour and at great cost. 
J. HERBERT SLALEK. 








THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE, 


Over sixty head masters gathered at 
Reading School for the forty-first annual 
Conference, on Tuesday and Wednesday in 
last week. The Rev. W. C. Eppstein, head 
master of the school, presided. 

The chief feature ot Tuesday's proceedings 
was an address by Sir J. A. Ewing, Director of 
Naval Education, on the admission of public- 
school boys to naval cadetships. Hitherto 
the naval tradition had been to take boys 
at an age when they owed little or nothing 
to public-school training. There was no 
intention of departing from the scheme of 
1903, which accepted boys at the natural 
break between the private school and the 
public. Since that scheme was instituted, 
however, the Navy had been largely de- 
veloped, and there were new claims which 
could not have been taken into account then 

those, for instance, of the submarine 
service, the air service, and the Dominion 
navies. All this meant the need for a 
larger supply of lieutenants. It took only 
two years to build a battleship, while it 
took nine to make a naval officer, entering 
at the usual age for Osborne. So the new 
plan was adopted of taking boys into the 
Navy from the public schools when they 
had completed their education there—from 
the age of 17) to 18}. This allowed only a 
brief period for professional training, but the 
Admiralty hoped, by adopting competitive 
selection, to secure boys of sufficient ability 
to overcome this handicap. A good general 
education was desired, with a bias towards 
mathematics, physics, and mechanics, and 
the examination was framed on the lines 
of that for entry to Woolwich, except that 
the candidate was not required to reach a 
certain minimum in all the compulsory 
subjects. A paper on elementary engi- 
neering would be added to the Woolwich 
scheme, as an attempt to attract boys who 
had a special bent that way, and give 
preference to those who had studied practical 
engineering at school. Knowledge of the 
kind was obviously needed on board the 
modern warship, with its multitude of me- 
chanical contrivances. 

This scheme of special entry was only 
started this year, when forty-one candidates 
were taken for training. In 1914 about 
sixty ,would be accepted, and probably an 
equal number in 1915 and 1916, during 
which the Admiralty was pledged to con- 
tinue the arrangement. 

‘Discussion on the address was not invited, 
but a number of questions were put to Sir 
J. Ewing, especially concerning the engi- 
neering papers. 

Mr. R. Cary Gilson (King Edward’s 
School, Birminghdm) proposed, and Dr. 
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Lyttelton (Eton) seconded, a motion that 
was unanimously. adopted, and heartily 
welcomed the establishment of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council. 

Dr. David (Rugby) proposed the forma- 
tion of a committee to consider co-operation 
in the national scheme of education. The 
Rev. L. Ford (Harrow) seconded, but after 
some discussion an amendment to the same 
effect, but in somewhat more sympathetic 
form, proposed by Mr. A. L. Francis (Blun- 
dell’s), was carried. A select committee 
is to consider the matter. 

Mr. F. Fletcher (Charterhouse) moved a 
resolution reaffirming the general approval 
of the suggested new regulations for Re- 
sponsions at Oxford, and hoping for similar 
reforms in the Previous Examination at 
Cambridge. The Rev. C. A. Alington 
(Shrewsbury) seconded, and the resolution 
was passed nem. con., a rider being added, 
on the proposal of Dr. Lyttelton and the 
Rev. A. W. Upcott (Christ’s Hospital), that 
no reform at either University would be 
satisfactory so long as Greek was retained 
as a compulsory subject. 

Wednesday was largely devoted to private 
business, but the pronunciation of Latin 
was the subject of an interesting discussion 
begun by the Rev. H. C. White (Bradfield). 
He showed that there was no standard pro- 
nunciation either in public or private 
schools, and declared that there was no 
place in the world where Latin was more 
variously or villainously pronounced than 
at Oxford. On the public schools the re- 
sponsibility of settling the question rested, 
and the pronunciation ought to be that 
adopted by the Classical Association. He 
brought forward a motion on these lines 
in order to attain uniformity, which the 
seconder (Mr. F. Fletcher) said was abso- 
lutely essential for the sake of their common 
education, and after some discussion it was 
passed by thirty-one votes to seventeen. 





“ DEARWORTHY.” 
17, Campden Grove, Kensington, W. 
December 30, 1913. 


[ notice that in my lines ‘ Before the 
Cradle,’ appearing in your issue of the 27th 
ult., the word ‘‘dearworthy’’ has been 
printed as two separate words, and I should 
be glad if you could spare space in your 
columns to correct this. 

[ made the acquaintance of the word, 
which seems to me a distinctly beautiful one, 
in Julian of Norwich’s ‘ Revelations of 
Divine Love,’ a work, I believe, of the four- 
teenth century. On consulting Murray’s 
‘New English Dictionary’ I find five 
instances quoted (including Chaucer, Boeth., 
II. i. 31), ranging from c. 1300 to c. 1485. 
Julian of Norwich uses the word frequently. 

G. Rostrevor HaAmILTon. 

*.* We greatly regret that a_proof- 
reviser mistook the author's mark de- 
siring more space between the last line 
and the signature for a direction to divide 
the word ‘‘ dearworthy.” 








BOOK SALE. 


MESssRS. SOTHEBY'S sale on Monday, December 
22nd, included the following books: Audubon, 
Birds of America, 7 vols., 1840-44, 351. Cob- 
bett’s Parliamentary History of England, Han- 
sard’s Parliamentary Debates, &c., 417 vols., 
1803-1900, 64/. Stevenson's Works, Pentland 
Edition, 20 vols., 1906-7, 201. Churchyard, A 
wevyving of the deade by verses that foloweth, 
1591, apparently an unrecorded work by this 
author—in one volume with Simon Segar’s Booke 
of Honor and Armes, 1590, and Wyrley’s True 
Use of Armorie, 1592, 68/. Diirer, The Little 
Passion, 16 plates, 1508-13, 54/1. Gould, Birds 
of Great Britain, 5 vols., 1873, 35/.; Birds of 
Europe, 5 vols., 1837, 54/. 

The total of the sale was $35/. 12s. 





Literary Gossip. 


LITERATURE AND LEARNING are, as usual, 
sparsely represented in the New Year's 
Honours. We congratulate Mr. Owen 
Seaman and Mr. Robert Blair, Education 
Officer of the London County Council 
since 1904, on their knighthoods. Mr. 
James Bryce, who becomes a Viscount, is 
not only an ex-ambassador, but also an 
accomplished writer and historian. Sir 
Harold Harmsworth, who is raised to a 
barony, endowed the Cambridge Profes- 
sorship of English, and is largely inter- 
ested in Liberal journalism. 

Science is represented by Sir Archibald 
Geikie, who receives the Order of Merit, 
and Prof. Ernest Rutherford, who becomes 
a Knight. 


THE proceedings at the meeting of the 
Classical Association on the 12th and 13th 
inst. will include, on Monday, a paper by 
Mr. R. W. Livingstone on * The Teaching 
of the Classics as Literature,’ a lantern 
lecture by Mr. W. C. F. Anderson on 
‘The Underworld and the Way there,’ 
and a performance of selected Idylls of 
Theocritus by the Bedford College Greek 
Play Society. 

On Tuesday, besides the Presidential 
Address of Sir F. G. Kenyon, there will 
be papers by Prof. Ridgeway, * The 
Origin of Greek Tragedy, illustrated 
from the Dramas of non-European Races,’ 
and Miss F. M. Stawell, * The Scamander 
Ford in the Iliad,’ and a lantern lecture 
by Mrs. 8. A. Strong on classical antiqui- 
ties in American Museums. 


THe January Nineteenth Century con- 
tains eight hitherto unpublished letters 
from Jane Welsh to Thomas Carlyle, 
which have been discovered since Mr. 
John Lane brought out the  collec- 
tion of love-letters in 1909. They have 
in as great a degree as any the vivacity 
and the strenuous egoism d@ deux with 
which readers of Jane Welsh’s letters are 
already familiar, and though they do not 
add anything particular to our knowledge 
of her or Carlyle, we are glad that Mr. 
Alexander Carlyle has promptly given 
them to the public in an authentic tran- 
script. 

Tue excellent summary of ‘ The Books 
of 1913” in The Publishers’ Circular again 
announces a ~ Record Year,’ and those 
who rejoice in mere numbers can point to 
an increase of 312 books on the total of 
1912. 12,379 books were issued, of which 
1,696 appeared in October. The follow- 
ing figures show the marked increase as 
compared with last year’s output in 
various sections : Religion, 91 ; Sociology, 
216; Technology, 113; and Travel and 
Geography, 144. Fiction, apart from 
juvenile literature, reached 2,504 books, 
which is 40 more than last year. That 
a great many of these publications are 
superfluous, if not useless and inadequate, 
no sensible person denies. Insensate com- 
petition accounts for some of them. Pub- 
lishers flatter one another by imitation, 
but do not appear to be on sufficiently 





good terms to prevent the issue of two or 
more books at once on the same subject. 
This may mean a sad record of wasted 
time for an author, and is not to the 
advantage of anybody. 


On Saturday, December 27th, the eve 
of his eightieth birthday, Lord Burnham, 
the principal proprietor of The Daily 
Telegraph, was presented with an address, 
signed by 253 representatives of the 
leading newspapers of this country and 
America, as well as by those of several 
French and German journals, expressing 
their sense of the services he has rendered 
to journalism during his long career. 

Wak is raging among French historians. 
M. Aulard, professor at the Sorbonne, 
accuses M. Langlois, the Keeper of the 
Paris Archives, of having destroyed im- 
portant documents relating to the history 
of education in the nineteenth century. 
M. Langlois answers that the documents 
are duplicates, and were destroyed in con- 
formity to regulations; and he retorts by 
announcing that a complaint is lodged 
against M. Aulard by two _ historians, 
MM. Augustin Cochin and Ernest d’ Haute- 
rive, who have discovered that M. Aulard 
or his secretary has made annotations on 
documents concerning the period of the 
Revolution. 

Last Sunday, in Paris, a 
took place which passed almost un- 
noticed. A few men of letters as- 
sembled in the Rue des Bons-Enfants in 
order to set a commemorative inscription 
on the house which occupies the site of 
the Hotel de la Baziniére, the birthplace 
of La Rochefoucauld in 1613. 


ceremony 


The Scottish Historical Review is opened 


for 1914 by Prof. Hume Brown, who . 


deals with Scottish intellectual influence 
on the Continent. Mr. Baird Smith 
writes on William Barclay, father of the 
author of ‘ Argenis’ ; and Mr. T. D. Robb 
on the ‘Priests of Peebles.’ Dr. G. 
Neilson edits the first chapter of a MS. 
memoir by Scot of Scotstarvet. 

Mr. J. Weeks, the author of - Among 
Congo Cannibals,’ has written another 
book on the primitive folk of Equatorial 
Africa. He has spent practically the 
whole of his life in that region, and he 
has made a careful study of the languages, 
customs, habits, and belief in witchcraft, 
sorcery, and fetishism. The book is illus- 
trated with interesting photographs, and 
will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Seeley & Service. 

WE regret to learn of the death of Mr. 
Henry Whyte, well known unde» the pen- 
name “ Fionn” as a Celtic scholar, who 
died at Glasgow at the age of 61. His 
work includes a long series of contribu- 
tions to Highland periodicals, translations 
from Gaelic literature into English, and a 
number of volumes on Celtic subjects. 
His interest in Gaelic music was equally 
great, and we owe to him the preservation 
of many Highland melodies, as well as 
many tales and traditions connected with 
the pipes and famous pipers. His con- 
tributions to Gaelic literature were recog- 
nized by a Civil List pension in 1906. 
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SCIENCE 
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The Courtship of Animals. By W. P. 
Pycraft. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Mr. Pyorart’s preceding volume was 
concerned with * The Infancy of Animals’ ; 
in the present one he deals with their 
“courtship.” At a time when sex-prob- 
lems occupy so much space among schemes 
for the regeneration of humanity, he 
considers that it would not be amiss if a 
greater number of people were ac- 
quainted with the habits and instincts of 
the animal world in this respect, since the 
springs of behaviour in each are the same. 

After a general introduction, he passes 
in review the love-making of primitive 
man and other mammalia; the courtship 
of birds, amphibia, fishes, and many 
insects, and the habits resulting therefrom, 
such as polygamy, polyandry, &c. The 
observations recorded are followed by a 
discussion as to the interpretations to be 
put upon them. The book abounds in 
curious facts of natural history, but the 
suggested explanations are sometimes 
unsatisfying. Take, for instance, the 
origin of the lion’s mane. Darwin sup- 
posed it was evolved as a protection to the 
male in fighting for its mate, but, if so, 
other felines should possess it. Another 
hypothesis is that it is a protection 
against cold, but the lioness is exposed 
to similar temperatures, and it is not a 
satisfactory explanation to be told that 
“we must regard a low temperature as 
conducive to the growth of long hair, 
when a natural tendency to produce this 
is present.” Again, in discussing the 
origin of horns the author considers we 
have an intelligible basis for the explana- 
tion of horn development if we regard it 
‘as an inhererit diathesis of the ungulate 
somatoplasm.” Such a statement, how- 
ever, does not convey much additional 
information. These instances are not 
quoted in any way to depreciate Mr. 
Pycraft’s work, much of which is both 
original and valuable, but simply to show 
how difficult it is satisfactorily to account 
for some of the commonest facts in nature. 

Under the term ‘‘ courtship of animals,” 
Mr. Pycraft includes not only a 
description of the various secondary 
sexual characters and their uses—such 
as horns, tusks, and spurs, vocal sounds, 
the nuptial dress of birds, and ornamental 
displays—but also, as far as is possible, 
a physiological analysis of the underlying 
causes. Darwin attempted, in part, to 
explain the attributes of sex by his theory 
of sexual selection. He suggested that 
the resplendent courting plumage of 
many male birds, or the dances and dis- 
plays of others, were intended to charm 
the female, who gave herself to the most 
pleasing suitor. Weapons of offence, on 
the other hand—as those mentioned 
above—he considered as another form of 
sexual selection, in which the female 
remained passive, but became the prize of 
the victor in the combats between the 
males. This theory, though no doubt 
partly true, has met with much opposition. 





The late Dr. Wallace was one of its 
sternest critics, but his own hypothesis, 
that these characters in the male were due 
to his superabundant vitality, did not seem 
a sufficient explanation. Mr. Pycraft 
suggests a modification of Darwin’s theory 
based upon later knowledge. He de- 
scribes the secondary sexual characters as 
‘‘expression points’ of germinal varia- 
tions. Though the exciting cause of these 
variations is still unknown, he is probably 
correct in considering that the “ hor- 
mones,’’ or internal secretions of the 
primary and secondary sexual glands, 
when taken up by the blood, have a 
marked influence in their production. 
It is now apparent that much which was 
formerly attributed to sexual selection is 
in reality due to the action of these glands. 
Mr. Pycraft believes that they not only 
govern the purely ornamental coloration 
of animals, but also are responsible for 
those of protective resemblance and warn- 
ing. The pituitary body and thyroid 
gland exercise a marked control over 
growth, and the author considers that 
they are no less intimately concerned 
with the behaviour of animals. There 
is a considerable amount of evidence in 
favour of these views, and they render 
intelligible much that was _ previously 
difficult to understand. But that they 
do not represent the whole truth may be 
shown by citing a case of unilateral de- 
velopment of secondary male characters 
in a Formosan pheasant, which was 
exhibited by Dr. C. J. Bond at the recent 
meeting of the British Association. If 
the development of the secondary sexual 
characters were solely caused by the 
circulation in the blood of the internal 
secretions of these glands, it is impossible 
to understand why, as in this instance, 
they should appear upon one side only 
of the body. Mr. Pycraft, indeed, admits 
that these variations and differences in 
behaviour are as yet by no means under- 
stood. He shows, as in his former work, 
that they occur first in the male, and are 
then passed on to the female and to the 
young, till ultimately both sexes and all 
stages are once more alike. 

Some of Mr. Pycraft’s conclusions— 
based upon his studies of the animal 
world—are a little old-fashioned. He 
considers that man’s brain capacity is 
greater than woman’s, and that she retains 
more of the primitive characters of the 
race. To find the onward tendency of 
evolution, the latest developments, we 
turn to the male. 

“Civilization [he says] is making for 
extinction as much as over-specialization in 
the case of the lower animals. Hitherto, 
save in the case of decaying nations, women 
have played but a minor part in what we 
may call the ‘tribal’ affairs of the race. 
Among the civilized nations of to-day, in 
proportion as the ‘maleness’ of the com- 
munity becomes more and more effete.... 
so the influence of the females asserts itself. 
And recent events among us show plainly 
enough that that influence is the reverse 
of good.”’ 

These are burning questions, and we 
refrain from criticism, though we dis- 
agree with the author’s first sentence. 





A word of praise is deserved by the 
numerous illustrations, which are a great 
help to the understanding of the text. 








INFLUENZA. 
61, Trasmere Road, Earlsfield, 8.W., Dec. 28, 1913. 

As you have published (December 13th) 
a review of my little book ‘ Influenza,’ may 
I rely on you courteously to allow me to 
point out in the columns of The Atheneum 
certain mistakes and misstatements made 
by your reviewer ? 

1. The reviewer asserts that the advice 
contained in my book “is dangerous for 
those who have had no professional train- 
ing,’ and that “prescriptions are given 
which contain potent drugs, and harm 
might easily be done if their employment 
were left in the unskilled hands of those 
for whom this section of the book appears 
to be written.”” Now p. 138 of my book 
is devoted almost entirely to ‘The Folly 


of Self - Doctoring, .and I state most 
distinctly on the same page that lay- 


drugging ‘‘is a very unwise undertaking, 
except in those comparatively rare cases in 
which professional aid is unobtainable and the 
urgency of the case justifies the risk entailed.” 
Again, on p. 141 I point out that “ the best. 
advice that can be given to any one pre- 
senting the initial symptoms of influenza 
during an epidemic of that disease is, ‘ go 
to bed, and send for a doctor and a nurse.’ 
Further, on p. 156 I warn my readers that 
certain drugs—antifebrin, antipyrine, salicin 
—which any one can obtain for a few pence: 
and without a prescription, “are far too 
depressant in their action to be advocated 
for general use in severe attacks of influenza.” 
Finally, nowhere in my book do I advise 
the use of, or give a prescription for, any 
potent drug that a respectable chemist 
would dispense without the signed prescrip- 
tion of a registered medical man! Does 
your reviewer consider that the reading 
public of this country is composed entirely 
of fools and forgers ? 

2. The use of alcohol. 
states : 

* Alcohol is recommended in considerable quanti- 
ties, for the writer says, ‘ It must always be borne 
in mind that so long as the tone of the circulatory 
and nervous systems is improved, the alcohol is 
doing good, but that directly a tendency to coma 
appears or the breath acquires a distinctly alco- 
holic odour, the stimulant must be stopped.’” 

Now the passage quoted by your reviewer 
has nothing whatever to do with the ad- 
ministration of alcohol in large quantities. 
It occurs at the end of a paragraph on 
‘Depression and Prostration’ (pp. 163-4), 
and is, in reality, a summary of the considered 
opinion of the celebrated Dr. Robert Hutchison 
on the treatment of the symptoms just men- 
tioned, when they occur in cases of acute 
infectious disease (v. ‘ Food and Dietetics,’ 
by Hutchison). Had I not omitted to 
mention Hutchison’s name, your reviower 
would probably have left the passage in 
question as severely alone as he has those: 
in which I recommend the use of alcohol’ 
on the authority of Mitchell, Bruce, and 
Sutherland (v. pp. 164, 165, 180), 

[ venture to opine that the foregoing 
considerations will not fail to conviace any 
impartial reader—layman or physician— 
that your reviewer's remarks are unfair in 
tone, and misleading on all essential points. 

; Argruur F. Hopxire«. 

*,* Our reviewer sees no reason to alter 
his criticism that it is reprehensible to 
recommend large doses of alcohol and to 
write prescriptions in full for so treacherous 
a disease as influenza, in a book which is 
more likely to circulate amongst laymen 
and nurses than amongst members of the 
medical profession, 


Your reviewer 
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SOCIETIES. 


Roya NumisMatic.—Dec. 18.—Sir Henry H. 
Howorth, President, in the chair.—Messrs. V. B. 
Crowther-Benyon, Richard Dalton, Robert Kerr, 
and R. J. Williams were proposed for election. 

Exhibitions : by Mr. J. G. Milne, a tetradrachm 
of Smyrna, obv. head of Cybele r., and rev. lion 
recumbent r. of the magistrate Herodotus; by 
Mr. L. G. P. Messenger,asmall bronze medallion 
of Antoninus Pius, rev. Hercules standing in front 
of an altar, behind him a column, surmounted by 
a statue (Gnecchi, pl., cxlix. 4); by the Rev. Edgar 
Rogers, three Jewish bronze coins of Eleazar—one 
of the usual type of the first year of the ‘‘ deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem,” and two new types of the 
* redemption of Israel” ; by Mr. Henry Symonds, 
a second brass of Vespasian, rev. PAX AUG; a first 
brass of Titus, rev. PIETAS; a first brass of Cara- 
calla, rev. VICT. BRIT., and a third brass of Allectus, 
rev. VIRTUS AUG. of the London mint, all found 
in Dorset. 

Mr. J. Allan read a paper on the English imita- 
tion of an Arab dinar usually known as the 
mancus of Offa, which has recently been acquired 
by the British Museum. ‘This piece is a very good 
copy of a dinar of the Abbasid Caliph al-Mansur 
of the year 157 a.H. (774 A.D.), with the addi- 
tional legend OFFA REX. Offa probably became 
acquainted with the Arab dinars through inter- 
course between England and France, as they are 
known to have circulated in the Carolingian 
empire ; he might even have received them from 
Charlemagne, as gold coins seem to have been 
included among the presents sent by al-Mansur 
to Pepin, and by Harun al-Rashid to Charlemagne. 
‘There was no real reason to suppose that these 
dinars of Offa were specially struck or even used for 
the payment of Peter’s pence. They were evi- 
dence of an attempt, probably quite ephemeral, to 
institute a gold coinage which would pass current 
with the standard gold coin of the time. The 
idea that the Munus Divinum solidi of Louis the 
Pious were specially struck for tribute to Rome 
was, as M. Prou has shown, due to a misinterpre- 
tation of the legend, which was really a kind of 
equivalent to Dei Gratia. Although the value of 
Offa’s dinar must have been about that of a 
mancus of silver,it must be called a dinar and 
not a mancus, which was a money of account. 
‘The etymology of mancus from the Arabic mankush 
the “engraved,” only applicable to coins in 

tical language, was untenable, and any theories 
ounded on it must be abandoned. 





ARISTOTELIAN.—Dec. 22.—Prof. Dawes Hicks, 
President, in the chair.—Col. E. H. Bethell, Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole, and the Rev. Moxon Cavendish were 
elected Members. 

Mr. C. Delisle Burns read a paper on * William 

of Ockham on Universals.’ The problem of 
the reality of universals and particulars is 
not purely medieval, and not only of historical 
interest. The difficulties which were once 
faced by William of Ockham still need dis- 
cussion. The problem arises in the perception 
that we do not quite know what we mean when 
we say that two things are similar. Various forms 
of modern idealism seem to imply that what is 
real is ultimately and most truly one and in- 
divisible. ‘Tae particular and the distinct should 
therefore have no reality except the conventional 
reality given it by our need for action or the un- 
fortunate limitations of “ finite’ mind. But this 
is simply to adopt the solution offered by ail 
mediwval realism in its moderate form, as in 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus. It must 
mean that particulars are to be explained finally 
in terms of universals; or at least that the in- 
dividual is regarded as a difficulty remaining 
over to be explained after we have grasped the 
real nature of the whole. And it was to destroy 
wrecisely this form of philosophy that Ockham 
aboured. The interest of the position as Ockham 
found it is that it was practically the same as 
that which we find to-day in surviving idealism. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mow, Geographical, 2.15.—‘How some Rocks are Made,’ Mr. Cecil 
Carus-Wilson. (Juvenile Lecture.) 

a restates a, =" Philosophy as Co-ordination of Science,’ Mr. 

Tors. B Institution, 3.—‘A Veyage in Space: Our Sun,’ Prof. 
.A Turner (Juvenile Lecture.) 

— British Museum, 430.—‘Greek Art and National Life,’ Mr. 

8. ©. Kaines Smith 
Wev. Mathematical Association, 11 and 2.—Annual Meeting. 
— Society of A 5 ~-‘Electric Vibrations and Wireless Tele- 
y.’ Mr. KR. P. Howgrave-Graham, Lecture I. (Juvenile 


re.) 
— Geological, §.—‘The Ordovician and Silurian Rocks of the 
Lough Nafooey Area ((‘ounty Galway)’ Mr. ©. Irving 
‘ iner and Prof. 8 H. Reynolds; ‘The Geology of the 
St. Tudwal's la (Carnarvonshire),’ Mr. Tressilian O. 


Nic 

Tuvrs. RB Institution, 2.—‘ A Voyage in Space: The Stars,’ Prof. 
. H. Turner. (Juvenile Urcture.) 

— Institution of Engineers, 8.—' British Practice in 

the Construction of High-Tension Uverhead Transmission 


Lines,’ Mr. B Welbourn. 
Fur. Geograpiniol 3.90.—' Glaciers,’ Mr. Alan G. Ogilvie. (Juvenile 
— Astronomical, 5. 








FINE ARTS 


-—@— 


Religious Art in France of the Thirteenth 
Century. By Emile Male. Translated 
by Dora Nussey from the Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged with 189 Lllustra- 
tions. (Dent & Sons, 21/ net.) 


M. MAtzr’s book leapt at once into popu- 
larity among all who were interested in 
understanding medizval sculpture and 
painted glass in the great Gothic churches 
of France, and we venture to predict for 
this version of it an equal popularity in 
England. It is clearly and simply written, 
and, apart from the eccentric idea of 
using the composite Douay version for 
Biblical quotations, it is in excellent 
taste. It is a great pity that the trans- 
lator did not add an index of names 
and matters. Without it the book loses 
much of its value as a work of reference ; 
an index of works of art arranged under 
places is of little value except to tourists. 

The author belongs to the modern school 
of archeologists, who rightly think it 
necessary to bring the vague guesses of 
their predecessors to the test of docu- 
mentary evidence. Without undervaluing 
the work of such giants of learning as 
Viollet-le-Duc and his contemporaries, we 
are now compelled to reject certain 
favourite tenets of his school, such as, 
for example, the lay origin of the cathe- 
drals. What evidence we have (and there 
is very little of it) rather points in the 
opposite direction, though we think it 
possible that M. Male goes too far in 
assuming a close ecclesiastical supervision 
over every detail—there could have been 
little more than the oversight which 
an owner of to-day gives to a house that 
is being built for him. The sources in 
which the author has sought the meaning 
of the sculpture and windows of the 
cathedrals have long been recognized 
as the proper ones. His work is distin- 
guished by the fact that he has made use 
of them with the happiest results. A 
good example of this is his recognition 
of the true meaning of the well-known 
north porch of Semur, which has_ been 
generally taken to represent either the 
murder of Dalmatius by order of Robert, 
Duke of Burgundy, or the conversion of 
the country. M. Male shows that it is 
the history of St. Thomas, and suspects the 
presence of some relic of the apostle in the 
church. Other interesting recognitions are 
those of Melchizedek and Abraham in the 
unidentified bishop giving the Communion 
to a warrior at Rheims, the incidents of 
the Charlemagne windows at Chartres, 
and the identification of St. Theodore 
there. 

The weak points in M. Maile’s icono- 
graphy are his comparative silence as to 
the early Christian sculpture of France, 
and his reliance on hearsay evidence as 
to Byzantine art. The sculpture at 
Arles is full of lessons in the development 
of iconography to any student of the 
subject. The author’s remarks could have 


been illustrated by a whole series of 
personifications of the Red Sea as a type 








of the water of baptism, and a beardless 
Christ occurs several times among the 
early sculptures there, as indeed it does 
in one or two very ancient icons still pre- 
served. But it is in the region of Byzan- 
tine art that Western Christian icono- 
graphy has most to learn. We should 
be glad to see the evidence for the state- 
ment that the legend of St. Nicholas and 
the three children arises from a Byzantine 
painting representing the three officers in 
prison whom he delivered. We have seen 
many icons of this saint dating from the 
twelfth century onward, but they are not 
usually accompanied by any other figure, 
and it is only in the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century that the three officers appear— 
long after the Western legend was popular. 
The legend of St. George appears in 
Italo-Byzantine icons of the eleventh 
century or thereabouts still preserved, 
but, though a progressive elaboration of 
incident can be traced as time goes on, 
the essentials are there in the beginning. 

It would have been interesting if 
M. Male had reproduced one of the 
early Byzantine paintings of the ladder 
of virtue by the side of the Western illu- 
minations for comparison, and let us see 
the part in it due to the fancy of the 
adapter. The Death of the Virgin is, 
too, another subject which can only 
be fully studied by a comparison of 
Eastern and Western painting and illu- 
minations. The study of Byzantine and 
Italo-Byzantine art is. however, in its 
infancy, and, until the great collections 
in St. Petersburg and the Vatican are 
thoroughly worked over, no material 
progress can be made in this part of the 
history of Gothic art. In the meantime 
we gladly recognize that M. Male’s is 
one of the most interesting and original 
books on medizval art that have been 
published for many years. 








THE first exhibition of the recently 
formed Society of Animal Painters will open 
at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, 
next Tuesday. 

At the exhibition of Spanish Old Masters 
in the Grafton Galleries seven of the pic- 
tures have been withdrawn. They include 
some of those lent by the executors of Sir 
J. Charles Robinson and Mr. Louis Raphael. 
In their places are now hung nine others, 
which include five portions of a late fifteenth- 
century Spanish Altarpiece, lent by Mr. 
Cyril B. Andrews. Mr. A. M. Daniel has 
lent a ‘Madonna and Child’ by Morales, 
and Lady MacDonell contributes an ‘ Ecce 
Homo,’ also by Morales. Mr. Reginald Corbet 
has sent a ‘ Portrait of a Girl,’ attributed to 
Velasquez, while Baroness Oliveira has lent 
a ‘ Portrait’ by Goya. <A second edition 
of the official catalogue is now on sale. 

A coop deal of excitement has been 
lately caused among artists by the news 
that the French Government is contem- 
plating the sale of some parcels of ground 
attached to the Villa Médicis at Rome. The 
point of view of the Government is that 
this ground is at present let out to gardeners 
with small profit, whilst the money obtained 
from the sale would be employed in the 
improvement of the buildings of the French 
School of Arts. The Institute is decidedly 
against this scheme; and the pensionnaires 
complain that the magnificent prospect they 
enjoy at present will be irremediably spoilt. 
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MUSIC 


—s— 


Muzio Clementis Leben. Von Dr. Max 
Unger. (Langensalza, Hermann Beyer 
u. Séhne.) 


CERTAIN dictionary and magazine articles 
and a few brief memoirs—more or less 
trustworthy—were all that had appeared 
up to the present concerning a musician 
who has been named, and justly, the father 
of pianoforte playing, and whose works 
were well known to Beethoven. Clementi’s 
many sonatas are mainly of historical 
interest, but his ‘Gradus ad Parnassum’ 
is still in everyday use. 

Clementi was largely engaged in teach- 
ing, and of his early life in Rome, at 
Fonthill Abbey, and in London until 
his reputation was established, the 
accounts are, indeed, scanty. The first 
number of Cramer’s Magazin der Musik, 
published at Hamburg, came out in 
1783, and in the following year an 
article appeared therein headed ‘ News 
of the pianist Clementi, Berne, October, 
1784.’ The writer (a schoolmaster) had 
a long conversation with him, and Cle- 
menti’s biographer by careful research and 
information from the municipal authorities 
at Lyons, whence Clementi had come, has 
shown that a romantic episode had oc- 
curred in Clementi’s life; also that the 
conversation about science, music and 
musicians, and many other matters offers 
strong internal evidence of its being 
genuine. Herr Unger gives interesting 
details concerning Imbert-Colomés, a not- 
able figure in musical circles at Lyons, 
whose daughter Clementi wished to marry. 
For the volume under notice Herr Unger 
had, moreover, access to the unpublished 
correspondence of Clementi with F. W. 
Jollard (his business partner in London), 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel, and other publishers, 
and from this he has given extracts. 

When Clementi was in Vienna in 1807 a 
contract was drawn up between Beethoven 
and himself, whereby it was agreed that 
the former on handing over certain 
manuscripts should receive 200/. The 
correspondence with Collard reveals the 
fact that a delay of three years occurred 
before the money was paid. In 1809 Cle- 
menti writes to his partner: “ But why 
have you not yet fulfilled our engagements 
with Beethoven?” The delay was, 
in fact, due to the postal difficulties 
on the Continent during the war with 
Napoleon. In consequence of this dis- 
covery it becomes clear that some of 
Beethoven’s undated letters to bis friend 
Gleichenstein, hitherto assigned to 1807, 
belong to a much later period. A facsimile 
of a portion of a Clementi letter written 
from Vienna about his meeting with 
Beethoven, kindly lent by Sir Cecil 
Clementi-Smith, grandson of Clementi, 
appeared in The Atheneum of July 26th, 
1902. 

Clementi was a great traveller. He 
lived in London, but was away on the 
Continent from 1802 until 1810. In his 
letters there are interesting details of 
his sojourn at St. Petersburg. 
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Musical Gossip. 


THE proceedings connected with the 
annual conference of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians, which will be noticed 
next week, included an orchestral concert 
at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
under the direction of Sir Frederic H. Cowen. 
The programme opened with a Humoreske 
for Orchestra, Op. 47, by Mr. Norman O'Neill, 
which shows the influence of Grieg. As 
music, it is quite good; the humour in it 
is not, however, prominent. A descriptive 
programme might have been helpful. 

The concert ended with an orchestral 
tone poem, ‘The Legend Beautiful,’ by 
Dr. James Lyon. Here help was attempted 
by giving certain lines from Longfellow’s 
poem, to indicate new themes or other 
changes in the music. One clear clue was 
the ‘‘ convent bell”; but after this it was 
difficult to follow the composer’s intentions. 
A few musical examples would have been 
of service. The music throughout is clever, 
and—a great point—emotional. M. Espo- 
sito played with marked delicacy the solo 
part of a Pianoforte Concerto composed by 
him. The writing is smooth and pleasant, 
but the general scheme and the way in 
which it was carried out were scarcely up 
to date. 

In Mr. William Wallace's ‘The Outlaw,’ 
a ballad for baritone and orchestra, the 
music seemed better than the savage poem 
by the composer himself. There were 
good points in the music, notably its con- 
ciseness and effective orchestration. 

All the novelties, except the Concerto, 
were under the direction of their respective 
composers. Sir F. Cowen’s ‘ Phantasy of 
Life and Leave,’ and an ‘ Elégie and Rondo ’ 
by M. Sauret, played by himself, completed 
the programme. 

Mr. FrRepDERIC CoRDER will deliver three 
lectures at the Royal Institution on January 
24th and 31st, and February 7th. His sub- 
ject is ‘ Neglected Musical Composers,’ and 
the three selected are Spohr, Bishop, and 
Raff. He certainly could have made a 
longer list. That the composers named by 
him have been neglected is beyond dispute, 
but will Mr. Corder be able to show undue 
neglect ? 

In view of the approaching performances 
of ‘ Parsifal’ at Covent Garden, Mr. G. C. 
Ashton Jonson will deliver lectures on the 
work at the AXolian Hall on the 12th, 19th. 
and 26th inst. at 5.15 P.M. 

Frevix DRAESEKE, who died last February 
at the age of 78, was an enthusiastiv ad nirer 
of Wagner and Liszt in the fifties and sixties, 
when the tenets and works of the new s-hool 
were meeting with much opposition. We are 
glad to hear that his memoirs will shorily be 
published by his widow, and that many 
pages are devoted to Wagner and Liszt. 

MapameE Nina GrieG, widow of the com- 
poser, is at Berlin in order to be present at 
the first performance, at the Schauspielhaus, 
of Ibsen’s ‘ Peer Gynt,’ with Grieg’s music. 

CHARPENTIER’S ‘Julien,’ produced last 
summer at Paris, will be represented very 
soon at the Metropolitan Opera- House, 
New York. The composer will superintend 
the final rehearsals. 

Mr. MicuaEt Batunc, Dr. Richter’s 
successor at the Hallé Concerts, Manchester, 
will succeed Sir Henry J. Wood (who, through 
stress of work, has resigned the post) as 
conductor of the Sheffield Festival next 
October. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Concert, 3.30, Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert Society, 3.80. Queen's Hall 
Sar. Chappell Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall 





DRAMA 
er 
CHILDREN’S PLAYS. 


Or the pantomime proper—divested, since 
Mr. G. R. Sims brought his talents to its 
service, of much of the blatant stupidity 
that a decade ago would have been deemed 
an indispensable element—Drury Lane, of 
course, provides the most opulent example. 
Outside London the name is still borrowed 
to lure as many unfortunate children as 
possible to seek out a ‘‘ story” (promised 
by the posters outside) from a bewildering 
mass of variety turns, decayed jokes, and 
“spicy”? situations. But at Drury Lane 
the four hours’ pageant of song and story 
passes with no tedium, and—best of all— 
there is a consecutive tale which can be 
followed and is followed to the end with no 
disillusionment, no bewilderment, and prac- 
tically none of the tremors that are born of 
too much witch or ogre or other evil thing. 
‘Sleeping Beauty’ is this year “ re-awak- 
ened,’ but such a repetition of last year’s 
production merely emphasizes its success. 

Again Miss Renée Mayer as Puck is 
bewitchingly alluring; Miss Florence Smith- 
son makes a gentle Princess to Mr. Douthitt’s 
robust Prince; and Messrs. George Graves 
and Will Evans keep the whole house well 
amused with many a bout of nimble 
fooling, and create a veritable babel of 
merriment when they set to work, as King 
and Chancellor respectively, to tune the 
piano, paper the walls, and whitewash the 
ceiling while the British workman goes on 


striking. 
That our race does not abound in 
native dramatic talent is obvious when 


criticism leaves the principals to notice their 
satellites. Little enough is demanded of 
them, but that little—the correct enunciation 
of a few lines, a graceful poise of body in 
walking, or spontaneity of gesture—it seems 
impossible to get here, as on less favoured 
boards. 

The harlequinade which follows the panto- 
mime, adding nearly another half-hour to 
a four hours’ performance, is surely an 
embarras de richesses, 


TuHat distillation of the three great loves 
of childhood, ‘ Peter Pan.’ is now being 
played for the tenth season at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre. The love of being mothered 
and of mothering, tenderly belauded ; 
the love of adventure, syinbolized for 
British children by pirates and redskins ; 
and the love of fairies, which, for all the 
scoffs of the cyni:s, is moribund only in their 
own hard hearts, are subjects the universal 
appeal of which explains the enthusiasm 
for this perennial favourite. 

Miss Pauline (hase—whose impersonation 
of the name-part seems to borrow just the 
requisite particles of fantasy from fairy- 
land—-is as piquant and graceful as ever ; Mr. 
Godfrey Tearle, pitilessly horrific as Hook, 
is well supported by Messrs. George Shelton 
and Charles Trevor as Smee and Starkey ; 
Miss Mary Glynne makes a sweetly natural 
Wendy; and the Darling family generally, 
in which we include not only those who bear 
the honeyed patronymic, but also Nana the 
dog-nurse and J.iza (author of the play), 
appear to the entire satisfaction of an audi- 
ence which rejoices in beautiful mammas in 
pink silk, curly-headed boys in striped 
pyjamas, and roguish papas who refuse 
their shania. 

Miss Netra Syrett’s triple bill at the 
Court Theatre entertained during the earlier 
part of this week an audience in which the 
proportion of adults to children will pro- 
bably be revised if the ideals of the pro- 
moters become popular. We hope they may 
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succeed in their scheme of a Children’s 
Theatre where plays acted by and for 
children can be performed during the 
reasonable afternoon hours of holiday time. 

‘The Fairy Doll,’ ‘The Enchanted Gar- 
den,’ and ‘The Strange Boy ’—playlets 
which suggest nothing so much as the simple 
*« make-believe ”’ which bright children organ- 
ize amongst themselves—are acted with as 
much zest and enthusiasm as any game by 
a group of little people. With the excep- 
tion of some rather comic exhibitions of 
baggy hose on slender limbs, everything in 
the way of childish frocks and setting was a 
delight to the eye, and the music admirably 
suited to the occasion. 

After seeing the « ainty sauciness of the 
maiden who impersonates the name-part in 
‘The Cockyolly Bird,’ its unattractive 
ugliness is forgotten in the recollection of 
four scenes. These, if they do not provoke 
quite so much merriment as might be 
de-ired in the Schoolroom or in the North 
Pole and Japanese settings, reach a pitch of 
warm hilarity in Cannibal Island, and can 
boast of many pretty touches and much 
tasteful staging—Cubist and otherwise. 

The hero of the adventure is a little boy 
whose unfortunate governess, dabbling in 
“zones and poles and the great divisions 
of the earth,” adds another to the number 
of incompetents who are now being shown 
up. The news that a little girl playmate is 
to join the home circle meets with his entire 
disapproval, and when the way of escape, 
via “ cockyclly ’? pronounced backwards, is 
opened by the little nursemaid, the adven- 
ture in dreamland (dreams are very fashion- 
able this year) begins, in which the ex- 
pected little visitor is promised a host 
of good things. Much geography is learnt, 
oak when the sleep is over, the way to a 
better understanding has been paved. A 
pretty entertainment is brought to a close 
with an ensemble rendering of “ Forty 
Dukes.” Mr. Martin Shaw’s music is appro- 
priately bizarre and melodious by turns. — 

Mrs. Perey Dearmer’s ‘Cockyolly Bird ’ 
is performed at matinées on Thursdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays—Miss Syrett’s plays 
filling the programme (with the assistance of 
Annie Spong’s Little Dancers) on Mondays, 
‘Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. 

The Charing Cross Hospital is to receive 
the profits arising from these performances 
from Monday next until the end of the 
week, up to 500/., for the endowment of a 
child’s cot. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


‘THE Poor Littte Ric Girt,’ a play 
of fact and fancy by Eleanor Gates, pro- 
duced for the first time in England on 
Tuesday at the New Theatre, is a highly 
decorative tract, in which the child of the 
plutocrat is sacrificially posed on the 
altar of her father’s money-bags and her 
mother’s social ambition. The evils of 
absentee parenthood well deserve castigation, 
but it is notorious that few plays with a 
purpose reach the mark, and without the 
strong support given by the scenic artists 
and some finished acting—more especially 
by Mr. Ernest Hendrie as an organ-grinder 
and Miss Stephanie Bell in the name-part— 
this would not stand much chance of being 
an exception to the rule. 

The first. act shows the poor little rich 
girl set aside by her parents, bullied by 
those who should be her guardians, and 
poisoned by her nurse. What follows in 
Act II. is a fantasy such as Puck might have 
designed to nip the consciences of neglectful 
parents. Gwendolyn is in a garden, with the 
organ-grinder as cicerone, where no disguise 


or sham is possible. Jane the Nurse appears | unique occupation of “ reconciliation agent,” 
wearing two faces, the father in a robe| the interest and merriment revive. 


embroidered with £ s. d., the mother with a 
bee buzzing in her bonnet, ‘‘ They” (society 
folk who form a sort of chorus to the refrain 
= The best people don’t do it, you know ’’), 
a policeman, a plumber, a teddy bear, and 
others. The allegoric vein is developed at 
length—often in an original and charming 
fashion. There is, for instance, a quaint 
duel between Thomas the Footman and the 
King’s English, in which the latter is van- 
quished under the onslaught of misplaced 
aspirates, but perkily revives to acknow- 
ledge Gwendolyn’s sympathy, saying : “ I ’ve 
been murdered hundreds of times before.” 

A doctor all the time is on the scene, 
measuring the little maid’s vitality, but her 
condition becomes more and more alarming, 
and the “ stiff upper lip ” suggested by the 
organ-grinder as a talisman is about to be 
discarded when the doctor makes a great 
effort to “ pull her through,” father leaves 
his money-bags, mother drops her bee, and 
all go off to ride the doctor’s hobby-horses 
of fresh air, plain food, warm sunshine, &c. 

The play is finely staged, with some 
delightful scenic effects. “z2a4] 
“AFTER various alterations, including an 
almost complete change of cast, ‘The 
Laughing Husband’ has been produced at 
the Lyric Theatre under the new title of 
“The Girl who Didn’t.’ Attempts have 
been made to brighten up the dialogue 
at the expense of the musical element 
of the piece. Owing to the fact that the 
interest of the plot is not strong enough to 
dispel a suggestion of pantomime, the result 
can hardly be called satisfactory. The first 
two acts are unduly protracted. The third 
act, however, is more compact, and under 
the magnetic influence of Mr. James Blakeley, 
who is inimitable as the wily lawyer in his 
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Much 
amusement is also caused by Mrs. Amy 
Augarde in her impersonation of an adipose 
lady with spiritualistic yearnings, and by 
the whimsical humour of Mr. C. H. Workman 
as the rich confectioner, whose doubts as to 
his wife’s fidelity, although unfounded, are 
at least excusable. 

Those whose tastes lie in the direction of 
Tango dancing, exhibitions of ultra-modern 
costumes, songs of a more or less ragtime 
order, and somewhat broad humour will 
probably feel satisfied with the fare pro- 
vided. 


THE Lorp CHAMBERLAIN has appointed 
Mr. George 8. Street an Examiner of Plays 
in the place of the late Charles Brookfield. 
Like his predecessor, Mr. Street is a keen 
observer of social life viewed from club 
windows, and he is also an essayist of 
distinction. We hope that he may have 
the courage to reduce the follies of the 
Censorship. The world which thinks seriously 
about drama has had enough of the cynical 
indifference of the superior person. 


Paris is just now ringing with the name 
of M. Jean Richepin. The author of ‘ La 
Chanson des (Gueux,’ who this winter 
delivered a lecture on the Tango, has 
written a play on the same subject; and 
the avant-premiére at the Athénée was of 
special interest, since the author had his 
wife as a collaborator. 





To CORRESPONDENTS —A.F.—J.H.—P.S.P.H.—F.E.P.— 
Received. 

M.H.D.—Not suitable for us. 

We cannot undertake to vale to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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AUGUSTE PICARD, Editeur, 82, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 





L'ARCHITECTURE RELIGIEUSE EN FRANCE 
A LEPOQUE ROMANE 
Ses Origines, son développement 


Par R. de LASTEYRIE, Membre de l'Institut 
1 vol. in-8 colombier (750 pages, 731 fig.), broché, 30 fr.; demi-mar. rel. amat. trés soignée, 42 fr. 





MANUELS D’ARCHEOLOGIE ET D'HISTOIRE DE L’ART 


Chaque vol. in-8, abondamment illustré 


Broché, 15 fr. Reli¢, 17 fr. 


Demi-reliure amateur, 22 fr. 


VOLUMES PARUS: 


MANUEL D’ARCHEOLOGIE FRANCAISE 


> 
depuis les temps Mérovingiens jusqu’a la Re 
naissance. 
Premiére Partie: ARCHITECTURE, par C. ENLART. 
I. ARCHITECTURE RELIGIEUSE. EPUISE. 
Il. ARCHITECTURE CIVILE ET MILITAIRE. 
1 vol. 


MANUEL D’ART MUSULMAN. 


Tome 1. ARCHITECTURK. par H. SALADIN. 1 vol. 
Tome IL. ARTS PLASTIQUES Ef INDUSTRIELS, par 
G. MIGEON. 1 vol. 


MANUEL D’ART BYZANTIN, par Cu. 


DIEHL, Membre de l'Institut. 1 vol. 





id , 
’ 

MANUEL D’ARCHEOLOGIE PREHISTO- 
RIQUE, C'LTIQUE, GALLO-ROMAINE, 
par J. DECHELETT#. 

TomeI. ARCHEOLOGIE PREHISTORIQUE: Age dela 
Pierre taillée (paléolithique), Age de la pierre polie (néo- 
lithique). lvol. | 

Tome II. ARCHEOLOGIE CELTIQUE. Premitre partie: 
Age du bronze. 1 vol. 

Tome II. Seconde partie: Le premier Age du Fer ou 
époque de Halstatt. 1 vol. 


MANUEL D’ARCHEOLOGIE AMERICAINE: 


AMERIQUE PREHISTORIQUE, LES CIVILISA- 
TIONS DISPARUES, par H. BEUCHAT 1 vol. 


Ces Manuels, écrits par les spécialistes les plus autorisés, illustrés de la facon la plus large,donnent sous une forme 
commode et agréable une quantité de notions précises et de renseignements nouveaux dont les gens cultivés sont si avides 


aujourd'hui. 
En préparation: 


ARCH#HOLOGIE DU MOYEN AGE, DEUXIEME PARTIE. Les arts plastiques et industriels Le Costume, 
Le Mobilier, par C. ENLART. -ARCHEOLOG(E PREHISTORIQUE, CELTIQUE ET GALLO- 
ROMAINE, Tome IL., troisitme partie, Deuxitme dge du Fer ou époque de la Téne.—A RCH MNOLOGIE 





GREo UE, par G. Foucitres.—ART CHRETIEN PRIMITIF, par C. PéRat’.—ARCHBOLOGIE 


NE, p r R. CaGnart, &c. 
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_ LIBRAIRIE LAROUSSE, 13. 17, Rue Mont Montparnasse, 





Pan 





DICTION NAIRES LAROUSSE 


LES MEILLEURS ET LES PLUS CELEBRES DES DICTIONNAIRES 
INDISPENSABLES POUR L'ETUDE ET LA PRATIQUE DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE. 
ILL ‘ LAROUSSE POUR TOUS, en * deux volumes, l’ouvrage 
PETI T LAROUSSE | LLUSTRE, le I potions. gion idéal pour les personnes’ qui veulent avoir un dictionnaire "tranc ais plus 


Y'étude de la langue, 1,664 es (form x20 centimetres), 5,800 gravures, complet qu’un simple dictionnaire manuel. Prés de 2,000 pages (format 
130 tableaux cneyelopédizess ot a ae en noir et en peo Relic 21 X30,5 centimetres), 17,325 gravures, 216 cartes en noir et en couleurs, 3% 








toile, 5 fr.; reli¢ peau .. we 7fr. 50 | planches tease Broché, oo} ae ee ev asian 
(Ajouter 1 fr. pour les frais d’envoi.) (Fascicule spécimen gratis sur demande.) 

LAROUSSE CLASSIQUE ILLUSTRE, plus spéciale- | 
ment publié A l’usage des écoles. 1,100 pages (format 13, 5X20 centimetres), | NOUVEAU LAROUSSE ILLUSTRE, en huit volumes. 
4,150 gravures, 70 tableaux encyclopé liques et 114 cartes en noir et en couleurs. Le plus récent et le plus remarquat té wih grands dictionnaires 
Cartomné, 3 fr. 30; relié toile. . ne 3 fr. 75 | encyclopédiques, rédigé par plus de quatre cents collaborateurs d'élite, et 
(Ajouter 0 fr. 15 5 pour ies frais d’envoi.) ; ’ nt tation considérable sur la “= francaise et sur 
LAROUSSE DE POCHE. Le seul dictionnaire de petit toutes ies ‘connaissances humaines (membres de 1l’Institut, professeurs, 


( de 85,000 mots médecins, ingénieurs, officiers, &c ). 7,600 pages (format 32X26 centimétres), 
cong deg yn aS pun, Pony alte de’ gremmmaive et de 237,000 articles, 49,000 grav yures, 504 cartes en noir et en omment 89 planches 


littérature francaise. Joli vol. de 1,292 p. sur papier extra-mince (bible paper) en couleurs. Broché, 230 fr. ; ; relié demi-chagrin ** 275 fr. 


format 10,5 16,5 3 épa 2 tim. ; poids 315 mute Relié toile, a 
é fr. ; relié dems fone Re myo — ” hos 7 fr. 50 (Facilités de payement ; demander les conditions.) 


Specimens — sur demande 


BIBLIOTHE QUE LAROUSSE 


LA PLUS JOLIE COLLECTION DES CHEFS-D’EUVRE DE LA LITTERATURE FRANC AISE: 
BELLES EDITIONS ILLUSTREES, AVEC NOTES ET NOTICES DE PERSONNALITES AUTORISEES. 
(Format 13,5 xX 20 centimétres. ) 


| DERNIEREMENT PARUS | 








La Rochefoucauld: Maximes ni ae .. lvol , Diderot: Guvres choisies illustrées  «- ++ +. 3 vols. 
Se a Bernardin de Saint-Pierre: Paul et Virginie soo wok 
aati : po acadlgeser ene seamen tutes 2 pes | Gérard de Nerval: Guvres choisies illustrées ee L vol. 
magnaen: Thédtre choisi illustré .. e+ | vO | Alfred de Vigny: Guvres illustrées — -.. «» 7 vols, 
Voltaire: Histoire de Charles XII. tee oe -- I vol. Anthologie des écrivains end des al et XVIe 


— Guvre poétique ... ons eee ove <o- “SVE siécles... tse Ear ... 2vols. 


Chacun des volumes ci-dessus, sous couverture rempliée, tirage deux tons, Pa rognées, ] rs 50 
relié toile ivoirine, titre bleu et or, téte bleue, 2 fr, 5 


” ” 99 





| PARUS PRECEDEMMENT | 








Corneille: Théatre choisiillustré... .. .. «=. 3 vols. Voltaire: Romans... i ee Se” eee 
Racine: ThéAtre complet illustré ... ae Pm ... 3 vols. — Théatre choisi illustré - se ee oe wal, 
Moliére: Théatre complet illustré dia ate | fee. Beaumarchais: Théatre choisi illustré... .. ... 2 vols. 
La Fontaine: Fables illustrées ... .. «. «. 2vols. Chateaubriand; Cuvres choisies illustrées ...  ... 3 vols. 
Boileau: Guvres poétiques illustrées ... eee .. 1 vol. Stendhal: La Chartreuse de Parme _... ane .. 2vols. 
La Bruyére: Les Caractéres see dee pa .. 2 vols. _ Le Rouge et le Noir ... 62 és «. 2 vols. 
Bossuet: Cuvres choisies illustrées_ ... .. 2 vols. Balzac: Guvres choisies illustrées see) \ 2a en 
Mme de La Fayette: La Princesse de Claves. s+ 1 vol. Musset:-Guvres completes illustrées .. .. «. 8 vols. 
Saint-Simon: Mémoires (extraits suivis) Sa, , oes. Si, Anthologie des écrivains francais du XVII° siécle ... 2 vols, 
Abbé Prévost: Manon Lescaut... .. ++» 1 vol. Anthologie des écrivains frangais du XVIII° siécle 2 vols- 
J.-J. Rousseau: Les Confessions (extraits suivis) + Lvol. Anthologie des écrivains francais du XIX° siécle ... 4 vols. 


Chacun des volumes ci-dessus, broché, ] fr, ; relié toile souple, 1 fr. 30 


| HORS SERIE | 
Victor Hugo: Guvres choisies ilustyées. Deux beaux volumes d’environ 550 pages chacur, 60 gravures, dont 48 hors texte (Poésie, 


1 vol. ; Prose, 1 vol.). Chaque volume, broché, 5 fr. ; relié toile, 6 fr 
Envoi franco contre mandat international (ajouter 20 centimes par vol. pour frais d’envoi). 


PUBLICATIONS D’ART 


LE MUSEE D’ART, DES ORIGINES AU xIx: | ANTHOLOGIE D’ART FRANCAIS: XIx° SIECLE 








SIECLE. Magnifique volume in-4 (format 32X26), illustré de 900 gravares | (PEINTURE), par Ch. SAUNIER. Deux volumes contenant 240 reproductions 
photographiqnes et 50 planches hors texte. Broché, 22 fr.; Relié demi- photographiques en pleine page Chaque volume, broché, 2 fr. 50; relié 
chagrin (reliure artistique originale de G. Auriol) -_ - 27 fr. toile, 3 fr. 50; édition de luxe sur papier mat, chaque vol., broché .. 5 fr. 


| ANTHOLOGIE D’ART FRANCAIS: XX’ SIECLE 
LE MUSEE D’ART (XIx° SIECLE). Magnifique | (PEINTURE), par Ch. Sau NIER. Un volume contenant 128 reproductions 


volume in4 (format 32X26) illustré de 1,000 gravures photographiques et | photogr. en pleine page. , 3fr. 50; rel. toile, 4fr. 50; ddition de luxe 

58 planches hors texte. Broché, 28 fr, ; rel. demi-chagrin (rel. originale), 34 fr. sur papier mat, broché 6 fr. 

Dus & la collaboration de critiques Wart éminents, ces deux volumes con- On trouvera dans chacun de ces deux ouvrages un excellent choix des ouvres 

stituent une magnifique histoire de l'art dans tous les pays, doublée d'un véritable | les plus caractéristiques de l'art francais moderne, avec une étude sur le mouve- 
musée. ' ment artistique et un dictionnaire-index des peintres de chaque période 


ESTAMPES ENCADREES 


Reproductions de tableaux de Raphaél, Greuze, Corot, Fantin-Latour, Detaille, Besnard, &c, en couleurs, d’aprés les procédés spéciaux de Léon Marotte, donnant 
l'impression absolue des originaux. Demander la brochure donnant la reproduction de toutes les estampes encadrées 
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pping a ~rry . iw ATHENAUM 
Under Contrast with H.M. Government. itH the New Year Mr. John 
P«O Mail and Passenger Services. WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. Edward Francis, representing the 
RGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c, third generation of the family, 
Convering Passengers and Merchandise te ' will assume entire responsibility 


ALL EASTERN PORTS, 
For freight and passage apply: 


P,& O. S. N. Co, 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Lenden 


Gppe-Writers, Ke. 
I) YEE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu. 


bridge; Intermediate 

Seeing fant AGENCY, 5, Revision ore ET Ree : 
8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Higher Loe ae ENG, References to well-known Aut ——y \ heey 
AY. UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE: WRITTEN with complete, accuracy. i. pet 

Clear Carbon Copies eferences to = 


katwn Writers Bf. STUART, “Allendale, fale, Kymberley Road, Harro 


ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WORK TYPE- 

WRITTEN with care and expedition. Authors’ MSS. from 9d. 

per 1,000 words. Translations. Good testimonials.—Mre. FOWLER 
SMITH, Cranford, Garden Village, Churen End, Finchley. 


YPE-WRITING of every description ma ro 
and prom| Any at home. 8d. per1.000. 15,000 
Du licating naand( ving. Translations, Shorthand. Cambri a 
NANCY McPARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcli 





























Provident Institutions. 
THE 


BOcKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A You a ay of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen ae congeeiens by b a and obtain the 
right to naatiiigets A the following — 


FIRST. Freedom from want in time ‘a adversity as long as need 
exists. 


SEOOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


Por further information apply to THE sometasr of the 
Institation, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, 
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TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL 
MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
BY 


W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
Author of 
‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ 
‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c., 


*¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
COMETS 


A Brief Survey of the most in- 
teresting Facts in the History 
of Cometary Astronomy. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘**Remarkable Eclipses’ and ‘Remarkable 
Comets ’...... have been brought right up to date, 
and the most remarkable Deters of each is the 
enormous amount of information compressed 
within so small a compass and sold at the low 
price of 6d. each net. The former volume includes 
notes on the most remarkable eclipses of the sun 
since 1063 B.c., and of the moon since 721 B.c., 
while the second briefly describes all the remark- 
able comets of which history speaks, even though 
it be with far-off whispers. An excellent drawing 
of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips 
at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is an additional 
feature, new in this edition.” 

Nature, April 20, 1911, 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
ECLIPSES 


A Sketch of the most interesting 

Circumstances connected with 

the Observation of Solar and 

Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient 
and Modern Times. 


BY 


W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AAS. 


** The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. 
It presents a mass of information in email exmpeas” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lrurrzp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





for THE ATHENAZUM. Mr. 
John Collins Francis, who became 


a Proprietor under the Will of Sir 


Charles Dilke, and has for over 
thirty years carried forward the 
traditions and fortunes of the 
paper upheld for half a century 
by his father before him, feels 
that the interests of the future 
will be best served by the younger 
generation taking the control 
while there is every opportunity 
for consultation with the elder. 
Mr. John Edward Francis has. 
acted as Manager under both the 
above-named Proprietors, and we 
trust that it is unnecessary to 
say that change of policy is not 
even contemplated. 
The usual reviews 
literature will appear as hitherto. 
The ‘ Notices of New Books,’ 
which have lately formed such a 
considerable item, will be con- 
tinued, but it is proposed to revert 
to the intention with which these 
were introduced. That intention 
was to furnish a record of the 
books received during the week, 
with an indication of their con- 
tents. When a longer notice is 
not included in the same issue, 
appreciation or criticism will in 
the majority of cases appear sub- 
sequently, in Supplements devoted 
to special subjects. Such Supple- 
ments will form a part of the 
paper, and will be issued at 
short intervals. The first of these 
Special Supplements which ap- 
pears with the current issue is 
devoted to French Literature. 
Other subjects to be dealt with 
from time to time include Educa- 
tion, Poetry, Theology, History 
and Biography, Sociology, Fiction, 
Travel, &c. The issue of these 
Supplements is a due recognition 
of the increase in the output of 
books, but the cost of production, 
also increased of late years, makes 
it necessary that the price of 
THE ATHENA=UM should be 
advanced to that charged by other 


of current 


weekly papers, namely, Sixpence. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


~ =H 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invaiids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 

Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in 
the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (January 3) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Robert Baron, Author of ‘ Mirza’—First Edition of Browne’s ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals’— 
Records of the Livery Companies—County Maps—‘‘ Carent”’—Newton Ferrers—Roman Bath in 
the Strand—Changes at Aldgate Pump—Sheppey Tree Cut Down—Sir T. Dingley—‘ Tallest 
one-piece flagstaff.” 























QUERIES : —‘* Traverse the cart ”—Personal Names in India—Lists of Bishops in Cathedrals—Badge 
of the 6th Foot—Gods in Egypt—Fynmore: Mason: Linke—Joshua Webster—Pocock the 
Orientalist—Cranch Family—Swinburne Hall—Dickens in London—‘Old London ’—‘‘Sijce- 
blong” : a Dutch Word—Hawkins—Earl of Tankerville—Heraldic—Jeffreys Family — Musical 
Congresses—‘ Tales of Devon’—‘‘ Racker Way”—Napoleon III.’s Portrait—t Queen of my 
Heart ’—Glegg—Palwographic Contractions—W. H. Dally, Chartist—Thornley, Painter— 
Partition of Poland—Ancient Views of Insanity. 


REPLIES :—Shakespeare Second Folio—Throp’s Wife—Guild of Knights—Sir G. Wright—‘‘ Mar- 
riage” Surname—English spoken in Dublin—Cross-legged Effigies—Fire and New-Birth— 
Dunstable Larks—J. Morgan—Phrases in ‘ Lorna Doone ’—Wild Huntsman—Polyglot ‘ Rubai- 
yat’—Khoja Hussein—Punctuation Signs—Sir Thomas Hopson—Sir John Langham—Richard of 
Bury’s Library—Walter de Mundy, Knt.—Sir Ross Donnelly—Mrs. Wells—T. Burbidge and 
Other Poets—‘‘ Balloni.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS: —‘ Life and Trial of Eugene Aram ’—‘ Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage.’ 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NEXT WEEKS ATHENASUM will contain 
Reviews of FRANCOIS VILLON, SA VIE ET 
SON TEMPS, par PIERRE CHAMPION ; 
THE POEMS OF FRANCOIS VILLON, 
translated by H. DE VERE STACPOOLE; 
and KINDRED AND CLAN, by BERTHA 
SURTEES PHILLPOTTS. 














THE CONFESSION OF A 
NEURASTHENIC. 


By Horace HAZELTINE, 
Author of ‘‘ The City of Encounters,” ce. 


A Book for all Health-Seekers. 


** THERE had been warnings, of course— 
and yet I had refused to take my condition 
at all seriously, until suddenly the truth 
was rushed upon me, and I stood staring 
at the ghost of my youth and my manhood 
in the mirror that stretched above my study 
mantelpiece. My last scintilla of nerve-force 
expended, I was nervously bankrupt.” 

So begins ‘‘ The Confession of a Neuras- 
thenic,” in which Mr. Horace Hazeltine has 
reproduced for us, with wonderful accuracy, 
his mental and emotional sufferings during 
a severe attack of neurasthenia. His book 
—‘‘a true, personal confession ’’—is in no 
sense morbid. It grips our attention from 
the first page to the last, so that we are 
filled with sympathy for the unfortunate 
victim of nerves, and rejoice with him 
in his recovery. 

It is not until the end of the book that 
Mr. Hazeltine lets us into his “ secret.’’ 


**Do you know, my dear,’ exclaimed 
my wife on her return, ‘that you look 
positively cheerful this evening? I have 
not seen you appear so pleased for months. 
And I do believe you have a better colour, 
It must do you good for me to go away.’ 


** And then I told her....and, after that, 
how we both watched for the added signs 
and symbols of that promised improvement 
of which we were now already half assured. . 


** The lines of illness and worry grew less 
and less deep; my hollow cheeks slowly 
filled; my eyes lost their sunken dimness. 
And, coincidently, we noted one change 
after another, subtly wrought in the way 
of physical and mental betterment. Among 
the earliest of these was a day-by-day 
gain in activity and energy. A humorous 
kinsman, ignorant of the effects of nervous 
depletion, had chaffingly dubbed me ‘ The 
Mollusc,’ because of my general indisposition 
to exert myself. The most trivial under- 
takings had required, with me, a distinct 
effort. I would sit for hours in one spot, 
knowing all the while that one or another 
thing was required of me, but lacking the 
will to go about it, and momentarily growing 
more nervous because I was neglecting it. 
The overcoming of this will-weakness was one 
of the earliest indications of improvement.” 


Eventually the reader becomes aware that 
Mr. Hazeltine has actually written this book 
to express his gratitude to Sanatogen, which, 
as he says, “wrought little less than a 
miracle in me.” Appreciating this novel 
form of testimonial, the proprietors of 
Sanatogen have published Mr. Hazeltine’s 
book for free distribution among nerve- 
sufferers. It is not an advertisement in the 
ordinary sense of the word, and every one 
who reads it will realize the genuineness of 
Mr. Hazeltine’s confession. 


Readers of this article who are interested 
in the subject should certainly apply for a 
Freé Copy of the book. It isonly necessary 
to send a post-card, mentioning The Athe- 
neum, to A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies 
Street, London, W.C., who will also send a 
trial supply of Sanatogen. 
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~~ LIBRAIRIE CH. DELAGRAVE, 15, rue » Souflot, Paris 
COLLECTION PALLAS 


DANS CES ELEGANTES ANTHOLOGIES ON TROUVE LES MEILLEURES, LES PLUS SAVOUREUSES, LES PLUS 
CARACTERISTIQUES DES PAGES DE LA LITTERATURE MODERNE REUNIES PAR DES NOTICES ANALYTIQUES 
ET PRECEDEES DE SUBSTANTIELLES ET PIQUANTES ETUDES LITTERAIRES. 

Chaque volume in-16, sur beau papier vergé, broché, 3 fr. 50; mouton souple, 5 fr. 
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+ eae cee Baio iL eo a VE OB Soa LITTERATURE ETRANGERE (Traduction). 
or TEEG-PARIGOT, 3 vol. : Posie, Prose . de UPASS , M. BERNOT. 
= tre | PROSATEURS FRANCAIS CONTEM. | oN Grr A NGPAIS BT AMERICANS, 
POETES FRANCAIS (1800-1866), G. PELLISSIER. PORAINS, G. PE..issi&r, 3 vol. 
. ’ . Epvuy. 

POBTES FRANCAIS (1360-1913), G. Watcn, 3 vol | _1. ROMANCIERS. | saree! —* PUY e 
PORTES DU TEREOTR, VAN Bever, 4 vol. | II. HISTORIENS. Pe oe ee Baron. 
A. de VIGNY, E. Trérev. | III. CRITIQUES, ECRIVAINS ET ORATEURS RELI- | LITTERATURE ALLEMANDE, Rovstan. 

GIEUX, MORALISTES, &c. 
A. de MUSSET, P. MorILiot. : | LITTBRATURE ANGLAISE, A. Koszvt.. 2 vol. 
LA CHANSON FRANCAISE, P. VRIGNAULT. HUMORISTES FRANCAIS, PIERRE MILLE. 

THEATRE FERDINAND FABRE, M. PELLIsson. | I DES ORIGINES AU XVIle STECLE. 
THEATRE FRANCAIS (1850-1913), G. Pertissiger. | STENDHAL, M. Roustan. IL. DU XVIle SIECLE A NOS JOURS (sous presse). 
AUTEURS COMIQUES, Paricor. | PENS#ES ET MAXIMBES, E. Cazes. DICKENS, Lio CiaRerTIE. 

SCRIBE, M. Crartor. | PAUL LOUIS COURRIER, J. Giraup. TOLSTOI, Cu. NAVARRE, 
fi fea #- Me = ‘. vera peesnt _ F. BRUNETIERE, de Académie frangaise 
orrespondan e nstitu rix on ’ . . } 
~ de Académie des Sviorces de Senn” Prix Nee, Membre | HISTOIRE DE LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE 
SOUVENIRS ENTOMOLOGIQUES. Kitudes cur I'instinct et les CLASSIQUE (1515-1830) 
m«eurs des insectes. 10 vols. in-8. Chaque vol., br., 3 fr. 50; relié 4 vols. in-8 écu. 
toile, 5 fr. | I. Le XVIe Siécle. Ill. Le XVIIIe Siécle. 
LA VIE DES INSECTES (Extraits des Souvenirs entomolo- | II. Le XVIlIe Siécle. IV, Le XIXe_ Siécle (sous presse). 
giques), in-18, ill., broche, 3 fr. 50; reli¢ mouton, 6 fr. Chaque vol., br., 7 fr. 50; relié peau souple, 10 fr. 
LES M@URS DES INSECTES (Extraits des Souvenirs entomo- = 
logiques), in-18, broch¢, 3 fr. 5Q; relié¢ mouton, 6 fr. | A. de VIGNY 
MERVEILLES DE L’INSTINCT CHEZ LES INSECTES i , 
(Extraits des Souvenirs entomologiques), in-18, ill, br., 3 fr. 50; | C2UYRES COMPLETES D’A. DE VIGNY. 
relié mouton, 6 fr. EDITION DEFINITIVE. 
4 , La seule 4 3 fr. SO qui renferme les Huvres posthumes 
LES RAVAGEURS. In-18, ill., br.. 3 #r.50; reli¢é mouton, 9 vols in-18. . 
6 fr. | Poésies, 1 vol. Cinq-Mars, 2 vol. Servitude et grandeur militaires, 
LES AUXILIAIRES. In-18, ill., br.. 3.50; relié mouton, | 1 vol. ThéAtre, 2 vol. Stello, 1 vol. Le Journal d'un Poéte, 
6 fr. i vol. *Daphné, | vol. 
LE CIEL. In-1§8, ill., br., 3 fn. 50; relié mouton, 6 fr. Chaque vol., br. ., 3 fr. 50; relié mouton, 6 fr. 











ENCYCLOPEDIE DE LA MUSIQUE ET 
DICTIONNAIRE DU CONSERVATOIRE 


Directeur: ALBERT LAVIGNAC, Professeur au Conservatoire, Membre du Conseil supérieur. 
L’objet de cet ouvrage considérable, di A la collaboration de 130 musicographes et musiciens éminents, est de fixer l’état des connaissances musicales 
au début.du XXe¢ siecle et d’en faire la synthése générale au triple point de vue historique, technique et esthétique. Dans son ensemble, 


YENCYCLOPEDIE DE LA MUSIQUE comportera : 


I. HISTOIRE DE LA MUSIQUE (en cours de publication). 
II. TECHNIQUE, PEDAGOGIE ET ESTHETIQUE (en préparation). 
III. DICTIONNAIRE ALPHABETIQUE (en préparation). 


PREMIERE PARTIE 


HISTOIRE DE LA MUSIQUE 


Dans tous les temps et dans tous les pays. 3,000 pages de 7,000 Prix de _ souscription 
Lettres chacune. 5,000 exemples de musique. 1,500 illustrations jusqu’au ler juillet, 1914 75 fr 


PREMIER VOLUME 


ANTIQUITE—MOYEN AGE 


‘ | SOYPTE, VICTOR Loret—ASSY RIE-CHALDBE, VIROLLEAUD—SY RIB, PERSE, PHRYGIE, PéLacaup—-HBBREUX, Canen—CHINE, COREE, JAPON, 
MAURIC# CoURANT-INDE, GRosseT—GRECE, Maurice EMMANUEL, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS—MOYEN AGB, AmépEE Gastout, P.-L. HILLEMACHER, 


Un beau volume, grand in-8° illustré de 618 pages, broché 16 fr. Relié demi-chagrin, fers spéciaux 21 fr. 
L’HISTOIRE DE LA MUSIQUE SERA COMPLETE EN 5 VOLUMES DISTINCTS, FORMANT CHACUN UN TOUT, OU EN 2 TOMES 
INSEPARABLES. DEMANDER LE PROSPECTUS SPECIMEN. 


LA LIBRAIRIE CH. DELAGRAVE ENVOIE FRANCO SUR DEMANDE SON CATALOGUE A L'USAGE DES ETRANGERS. 
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